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‘FIRST « CHAPTER - 
" +. 
EAST TWENTY-FIRST 
’ STREET, in the city of New 
York, there stands a house 
which several years ago had 
evidently ceased to care for 
personal appearances. Even 
at that time, like the middie- 
aged woman who has done the 
same thing, it was becoming 
unattractive An unostenta 
tious sign, almost hidden by the 
ivy that framed the front win 
dows of this house, read, 
“Dr, Everett Layton’’—nothing more. 
No mention was made of which branch of 
his profession the physician practiced 


° 


At a glance it was impossible to say 
whether the practitioner, through profes 
sional despair, had given up blowing his 
own trumpet, or whether an assured posi 
tion had rendered such vocalization un 
necessary, but visitors to that part of the 
city, born with their eyes open, would be 
assured during the doctor's office hours 
that success had walked his way, judging 
from the number of rings at the door-bell 
and the worldly position of the equipages 
driven up and down in front of the house, 
in waiting It was evident that money 
sought the doctor without his seeking it 

One morning at about eleven o'clock, 
the office, a room converted from a once 
gaudily decorated parlor into a reception 
room for patients, was filled with people 
waiting their turn for consultation The 
silence peculiar to such an office was all 
about nervous 
ness and fear composed its elements 

Some of the waiting patients read 
papers or periodicals placed at their dis 
posal on a large centre table; others stared 
out of the windows resignedly; several sat 
with closed eyes behind dark glasses; one 
wore a shade; only two were cheerful when 
they entered—a mother and daughter of 
the gay world, whose hopes did not seem 
to hang upon a diagnosis, and even they 
ceased to chatter after a few moments 
Presently a bell rang and the young girl 
who attended the door came into the room 
Indicating a small, tired-leoking man she 
said, ** It’s your turn next, sir 


Impatience, expectancy, 


* 


masculine voice was 
hall, ** You'll be all 
right, Mrs. Bannock 
I assure you the 
black spots mean in 
digestion—nothing 
more. No more mid 
night suppers, early 
to bed and late to 
rise for a while, and 
the spots will turn 
white. Good morn 
ing. Been resting! 
Do you call a summer 
at Newport resting? 


A strong, abrupt, 
heard saying in the 
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Spend October and the rest of September at 
your town house and you’ll be saved from 
your friends. Nobody will disturb you so 
early in the season. Good morning.’”’ 

‘Jenny, who is next?’’ 

‘*Mr. Furgason, Doctor.’’ 

‘Send him in.’’ And the Doctor's quick, 
firm step receded down the hall, followed by 
the tired-looking man. All : 
the office excepting an occasional fi fit 
tap of a foot, the rustle of a skirt, the 
sound caused by a change of attitude, until 
the front door bell rang again and a woman 
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was admitted She moved quietly to the 
chair vacated by the last patient gone in for 
consultation, took ‘he gave one indif 
ferent glance at the room and its occupants, 
then began to read a book she carried under 
her arm. The others looked at her longer 
but there was nothing about her to watch 
with interest soon for 
gotten as far as they were concerned 


seat, 


special so she was 


She was the kind of woman who would 
never attract attention. Her in repose 
seemed cold and indifferent in its nearly clas 
sic outline Intelligence and refinement 
were the native expressions The eyes that 
occasionally glanced up from the book were 
a steady gray, with a calm, unworldly light 
in them suggestive of vespers, and approach 
ing twilight on a day The mouth 
was more human, but even so it did not speak 
of a capacity for laughter. She was dressed 
in clothes pbebelndicated closer acquaintance 
with the living world, its foihtes andl conven- 
tionalities, than did her face. Evidently she 
belonged in a world to which, by virtue of 
her higher instincts, she did not belong 


face 


clear 


LEANING DOWN CLOSE 
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Knterea at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second Class Matter 


Again the Doctor's voice was heard at a 
distance saying 
the truth, and I'll see what I can do 

‘Isn't there a ray of hope, Doctor?’’ the 
man asked, as they walked together toward 
the front door 

‘I can’t see it if there is, the 
reply. ‘‘ You journalists are fools the way 
you strain your eyes—your one stock in trade 
beside your brains, Come back to-night out 
of hours and we'll talk it over when I have 
time. Bear up, old man; there’s always 
something to do in the world.’’ Just then 
they passed the door leading into the waiting 
room, and the latest arrival, glancing up, 
saw the man, Furgason, hold out his hand to 
Doctor Layton in silent despair. The men 
stood with clasped hands a moment, then the 
condemned went out and the Doctor hurried 
back to his consulting room, evidently much 
disturbed by the recent interview 


fear up, Furgason. Face 


came 


One after another the patients answered 
the call of the bell, returning in added 
depression of spirits, or relief. Fully an 
hour elapsed before the late comer was called, 

but she sat 
quietly reading, 
as though it were 
her habit to wait, 
or her habit to 
control impa 
tience When 
she finally went 
into the consult 
ing-room Doctor 
Layton was 
standing by a 
window with 
back toward the 
door, looking out 
in a fatigued 
abstracted way 


his 


. 


What she 
of him as 
entered 
broad, square 
shoulde ré d back 
of a man beyond 

and 

hair 
few 
white 


saw 
she 
was the 


youth 
dark 
showed a 
threads of 


early 


whose 


amid its masses 
Doctor Layton 
had a great deal 
of hair 
in the 
quantity every 
thing else he pos 
Ev en 


spoke 


as he had 
sam <¢ 


sessed 


back 


his 


SHE SAID 


YOU, DEAR’ 
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of abundance of strength, vitality and nervy 
ous force, though at the 
there was in his attitude what people seldom 
saw, if he felt it-—fatigue As he turned to 
greet the patient, his deep blue eyes lost 
the look of exhausted sympathy, changing 
to an expression of smiling hospitality 
‘Miss Fremont, if 1 am not mistaken? 

he said ‘It has been years since I saw 
I hope nothing serious brings 


present moment 


you last! 
you to me now 

‘That is for you to decice 
Layton,’’ Miss Premom returned, in a 
gravely agreeable way. ‘For months 
my vision has seemed to be growing 
dim; the tendency has been to rub away 
a mist, but rubbing does no good 

‘Indeed! Take this seat and let us 
see about it,’’ he replied, indicating a 
large stationary chair, and absently rub 
bing some dust off it with his handker 
chief as she removed her hat and veil 
He made the examination, his face as 
suming the while a more serious expres 
sion than that usual to the requirements 
of the professional manner 


Doctor 


"Ie there much the matter, Doctor?"’ 
asked Miss Fremont quietly 

"T don’t make a diagnosis in a mo 
ment,’’ he replied abruptly. ‘‘ Turn your 
head this way a little.’’ 

Silence again, then quickly, as he did 
everything, he asked, ‘' How much have 
you been using your eyes?’’ 

‘Not more than five hours a day of 
late,'’ she replied 

"Uh! What were you doing?'"’ 

"Reading and making notes for my 
father."’ 

"You have been in Europe for some 
time, haven't you?’ 

'* Yes, for two years; most of the time 
in Italy and Greece, where my father has 
been collecting material for a History 
of Myths that he is compiling.'’ 

‘He is compiling and you are doing 
the writing, I suppose?"’ 

‘No; I have only done some of the 
mechanical work for him; that is all,’’ 

‘Miss Fremont, before I give a pro 
fessional opinion, it is necessary for me to 
know something of my patient and her habits 
I met you a few times socially five or six 
years ago, then lost track of you I remem 
ber talking to you once through a dinner at 
your cousin's, Mrs. Hastings, when you told 
me how beautiful the earth would be to vou 
if there were no people in it, forgetting that I 
was a person, and then you quoted someting 
to the effect that ‘only man is vile.’ 


LT have always remembered that speech, 
Now I must ask you to tell me something of 
your life and pedigree, # that I may construct 
a sequence of 
causes, hered 
itary or other 
wise, leading 
to an effect.’’ 

“There is 
little to tell, 
Doctor My 
life has been 
uneventful 
My father is 
a New Eng 
lander, and 
went West as 
professor of 
history in a 
Western col- 
lege soon after 
he graduated 
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and Mahomet by means of local history and 
I remember I did feel exactly what I 
said to you after living amid thousands and 
thousands of human beings—and, in fact, do 
still. I must have quoted Reginald Heber 

Though every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile She narrated her personal! 
history in an impersonal way, as though it 
were not worth all the words she used 


color 


SOME READ 
NEWS?APERS 
OR P. «fODICALS 


Doctor Layton sat looking at her as she 
talked. When she paused, he said, “I 
expect the trouble with you is that you live 
among men without knowing them in the 
least, Miss Fremont 

* Perhaps Sometimes ‘ave thought 
they did not show themselves tu me at their 
best. Then I really know very few people 
Father can’t talk a..ything but nooks and me, 
and I am weak in small talk myself; but to 
return, we lived here in an apartment for 
several years My cousin, whom you know, 
is literu:” inside and fashionable outside, 
consequentiy we were dragged about from 
ple © to place, until | was nearly worn out 
an“ lather perfectly distracted, Finally, one 

cold day, I found him, books in hand, 
sitting out on the fire-escape, where he 
had fled when visitors arrived, so I just 
put a stop to it all by taking him back to 
Europe, where we have been ever since.”’ 


Miss Fremont paused again, smiling 
at the remembrance, and Doctor Layton, 
laughing in his bright, boyish way, took 
out a note-book and scribbled down 

‘*Miss Louise Fremont Vitiated 
circulation by inheritance and habit ex 
tended to the eye,'’ 

Then said, as he added a few more 
words, ‘‘ Go on."’ 

"There is no further to go. We are 
here now for the winter, I suppose. We 
began to feel some of what the Germans 


There he mar * call Heimweh, and came home, landing 
ried my mother, two weeks ago. On the steamer crossing, 
the daughter of a patient of yours, Mrs, James Eliot, 
a senior profes recommended you as an eye specialist, 
sor, Mother and remembering that I had met you 
died when I was long ago, I have come to you to know 
four years old, what that mist over my eyes means.’ 
and a maiden ‘Have you lived out-of-doors much 
sister of fath at any time in your life?"’ 

er's came and "No; very little since I was a child 
kept house for Wherever we go we settle down in a 
us, She, too, boarding-house or pension and live most 
died, when I of the time in libraries, cathedrals and 
was seventeen picture galleries—at least, I visit the 
and about to WOMAN latter ; father seldom does nowadays. 
go to Vassar, sae It is so fatiguing.’’ 

for which col " ENTERED ‘Rather a musty life, I should say, 
lege I had pre It smells of first editions and Elzevirs 
pared Her Which do you like best, the sea or the 


death necessi 
tated my re 
maining at home to keep house for father, 
which was a disappointment, I confess, as | 
was ambitious in those days for an education 


. 


**Soon after, my grandfather Fremont's 
death made us independent of a professor's 
small salary-—father was his only son—so 
then we began to gratify our hearts’ desires 
travel for me and books for father, who 
never was an ambitious man. He is per 
fectly happy if you leave him alone with a 
book. I have to take his meals to him some- 
times, because he prefers reading to eating; 
even then he will not eat unless I sit by him 
and make him. My mother’s name is the 
only thing that will rouse him when he loses 
himself entirely in medieval events. When 
you met us five or six years ago we had 
been for a long time in Jerusalem and 
Constantinople, where father had gone for 
the purpose of comparing the life of Christ 





mountains?’’ 

‘Oh, the sea! My feelings for places 
are “ot very warm-blooded, I fear, except for 
thé ocean, For it I have as nearly a passion 
as I have ever felt.’’ 

“That is a good heginning,’’ 1 ‘red 
the Doctor, tapping thoughtfully on tue at 
** How old are you, Miss Fremont ?"’ 

** Twenty-four,’ she replied, 


This he put down in the book, too, then 
standing up in dismissal, he said, ‘I am 
not prepared to give an immediate opinion. 
This much I will say and insist upon—give 
your eyes absolute rest until a week from 
to-day; then come back to me.”’ 

** But what will become of the History of 
Myths if I can’t help father?’ she asked 

** Let it go to hades, along with the gods 
it treats of, and other useless individuals 
Your eyes are of much more importance. I 
do not ask you to do this—TI lay down the 
law. If necessary, I will tell you there is 
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something radically wrong with your eyes 
Now, will you do as I say, Miss Fremont? 

‘I suppose I must she replied, rising 
and preceding him down the hal! 4 week 
from to-day? One week is not much to take 
from father, but I hardly know what he will 
think He could not understand my being 
ill, or incapacitated for work I haven't 
been confined to my bed for years 





** You mean you haven't stayed in bed when 
you ought to have done so,’’ he replied 

** Perhaps, once or twice,’’ she confessed 

Layton opened the front door for her him 
self, holding out his hand in farewell as he 
said ‘‘ Good morning. 1 wish there was some 
one to look after you. Be good to yourself, 
if only for the sake of my reputation. I can’t 
diagnose refractory cases successfully.’’ 
* T'll try,’’ she replied, looking up at him 
Good morning, Doctor Layton.’ 
"* Ceesar’s ghost!’’ he exclaimed mentally, 
after closing the door. ‘‘I have found a 
curiosity—a woman of bones, covered with 
spirit instead of flesh She doesn't know 
how to feel. I wonder if she is happy, 
or if she is even contented!’ 


eee 


* SECOND + CHAPTER_:; 
r= 
ee vanY man knows his own 
New York. Every great city 
is to the individual as he happens 
to encounter one of its many 
sides Below Fourteenth Street 
and east of Broadway there is a 
New York almost unknown to 
transient visitors and toa large 
majority of the people whose names fill the 
directory of that city. It is not the Bohemian 
side; not the side of faded 
aristocracy, nor the home 
of the genteel poor. This 
place might be called a 
“retreat for the tired,’’ \" 
but it is not. A stray wan pane 
derer through its limited 
extent would naturally look 
fora churchyard as a fitting 
background to its solemn 
repose, or see In imagina 
tion a medieval church 
without the yard, as in 
similar 





localities in 
London, But no This 
spot makes its own local 
color, unaided either by 
signs of time or eternity 


In the heart of it stands 
a building which by cour 
tesy is called a hotel, . 
though not labeled so, and 
whose only real claim to 
that nomenclature rests 
upon the fact that the pro 
prietors are invisible to 
guests, who are received 
by a maid in English 
servant costume, This 
woman, with quiet, well 
trained manners, assumes 
the place of a clerk, albeit 
escorting you to your room 
herself. Under ner command works a corps 
of similar women. There are no serving 
men on the premises Behind this well 
greased machinery stand two ladies who are 
proud of their grandfather, who left them, 
many years ago, nothing but a capacity to 
provide for themselves in this way a living, 
which, according to hearsay, has grown fat 
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with years. Six long dining tables each seat 
a dozen people, most of whom are what the 
world calls ‘ characters 
chosen some road of life not of conventional 
pattern, retaining the while an immaculate 
virtue and love of respectability Louise 
Fremont had been put on the track of this 
quiet place over in Paris by a maiden 
lady, who traveled with a companion when 
in Europe and wrote 
unpublished 
zine poetry and at 
tended club meetings 
when in America 

She admitted to 
Louise that the best 
lessons in patience 
and perseverance she 
had ever received 
came to her by send 
ing out her verses to 


because each has 


maga 


magazine editors 
> 


Owing to this lady's 
ac.ice in the matter 
Miss Fremont had 
brou, t her father to 
The « vadore, and 
settlea him for the 
winter in cosy rooms 
with grate fires, and 
his books, which, with 
the exception of his 
literary Lares and 
Penates, had been 
stored during their 
residence abroad 
Miss Fremont walked 
directly to The 
Salvadore from her 
interview with Doctor 
Layton. Before re 
moving her hat, she 
rapped on her father's 
door. Receiving no 
answer, she knocked 
more loudly; then, 
after waiting vainly 
for some answering 
call, she entered, 
only to find him, as she expected, sitting 
by a writing-table buried in a disserta 
tion upon the erstwhile sacred person of 
Riibezah!, over which he had been poring 
when she left the hotel several hours previous. 


. 


Professor Fremont was picturesque as he 
sat there typifying the scholastic ascetic, 
whose mind has never grasped more of eter 
nity than the past, whose importance is only 
as the germ to the disease Although a 
man of but fifty odd years, he had from youth 
lived on the wrong side of old age, thus 
encouraging time to ride rough-shod over his 
body. His hair was white and thin, as was 
his face, only saved from a pinched look by 
the tender, kindly lines about the mouth and 
the confiding expression of the faded gray 
eyes, which could twinkle like a boy's upon 
the rare occasions when he saw a joke. Tiny 
wads of paper were scattered all around his 
chair on the floor, the result of a nervous habit 
of tearing off small pieces of paper and 
rolling them into these wads between the 
thumb and fingers of his left hand whenever 
he was at work. His daughter called softly 
‘Father, it is time for lunch,’’ but she 
proved an unsuccessful rival to Riibezah! 
He read on, oblivious of her presence, rollirg 
the bit of paper in his hand back and forth 
in regular time. She called again, without 
better results; then, leaning down close to 
his face, said gently, in the lowest pitch of 
her voice, ‘* Professor Tom! I want you, 
dear,’’ at which he 
started slightly, an 
swering, ‘‘ Yes, Mary 
love, I'm coming 
coming in one mo 
ment,’’ Miss Fremont 
repeated the words, 
and then he looked 
up, saying, ** Oh, it's 
you, Louie! When 
did you come in? 


> 


“Are you ready for 
lunch, father? Shall 
we go down before I 
tell you what the 
Doctor said, or after 
ward?’’ 

“If you are will 
ing, I'll wash this 
dust of Riibezah! off 
my hands before we 
go down. Ob, yes 
the Doctor! I au not 
quite recollect what 
you went to see him 
for, Louie; my health 
is in most excellent 
condition.”’ 

THAT “It was not about 

WIDOW you this time, father 

I went to see an eye 

specialist. Don't 

you remember I told 

you about that film I feel across my eyes 
sometimes? I went to see about it.’’ 

“ Yes, yes—of course. I’ve no doubt you 
use them too much, daughter. I have to! 
you how pernicious I hold tnose fine embroid 
eries and stitchings women do to be for 
the eyes, and you write so much for me 
besides.’ Miss Fremont only smiled, and 
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answered: ‘‘ They bother me a great deal 
so I consulted Doctor Layton, a specialist 
here He says I must rest them entirely fora 
week, then go back for another examination 
The Professor who by this time had 
washed his hands in his bedroom adjoining 
came back drying them on a clean towe he 
was immaculate about his person), saying the 
while, “* Repeat that, Loute i hardly think 
I grasped the idea She told him again 
He dropped the towe on the floor and 


looking at her as though 
puzzled, asked in surpris« 
How is that? You are 
40 strong and well! so 
very vital! Perhaps he has 
made a mistake Do not 
be alarmed Then is 
though suddenly recollect 
ing How can we stop 
work this week, Louk 
Those notes on Riibezah! 
must be copied out or | 
shall not be ready for th« 


next chapter in the book / 
Can't you wait until next 
week? 


‘I am afraid not, father 
The Doctor was imperative 
in hiscommands. He fears 
there is something serious 
the matter, you know 


“Serious! Something 
serious the matter with my 
little girl! We must not 
allow that! Of course we 
will rest. We will take a 
turn in the park every day 
and only write an hour or WITH 
two.’’ He patted her sev 
eral times on the cheek, 
saying, ‘‘ You grow more 
like Mary everyday. Few 
men were ever blessed with 
such a wife and daughter Miss Fremont 
took the delicate hand in her own, passing 
his arm around her neck, and as she leaned 
against the slightly stooping shoulders, she 
said: ‘‘It must ve beautiful to be loved as 
you loved mother, I wonder how women 
feel wher chey are the one and only thing 
on earth .o a man they love.’’ 
Why, dearie, don’t you know? 
you are the only thing to me 
“Ves, the only human thing, but the 
books come first,’’ she replied, with an 


Surely 


neonrcious 
plaint in her 
voice ** Mother 
came before the 
books.’’ 

** Come, come, 
Louie. Don't be 
jealous of the 
books. You are 
everything to me 

you are all I 
have, except in 
remembrance.’ 


‘* And you are 
all I have in any 
way, father dear 
But come, we 
must not be love 
making while 
lunch and the 
ladies await you. 
You are a dan 
gerous man with 
the ladies. I 
have my eye on é 
that widow who 
sits next you, ' 
and if she smiles 
once too often at 
your bon mots 
I'll take you back 


“AND HOW 
ABOUT THE 


to Italy.’’ ITALIAN CHEVALIER?” 


“And how 
about the Italian 
chevalier who asked for your hand, declar 
ing itto be the summit of his heart's am- 
bition to kindle a fire beneath the heart of 
The Lady of the Snows—his Edelweiss? 
Would we not be jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire?—to use a homely expression.’’ 


* 


** Now, father, I told you never to speak of 
him again. He thought we were rich. Get 
ready instantly The widow and the 
chevalier will keep, but lunch is fleeting.’’ 
She mechanically picked up the towel he had 
dropped, returned it to its proper place, and 
they went downstairs together. The Pro- 
fessor had no idea that towels or handker 
chiefs belonged any place in particular but in 
the hands, the coat-tail pocket, or on the floor 
One evening at a dinner in Rome, Miss 
Fremont saw her father offer his arm to the 
lady he was to take in, and as he bent over 
his dinner partner with his courtly, old 
fashioned manner, Miss Fremont saw the red 
border of a towel hanging from the tail 
pocket of his dress coat She was in the 
habit of carrying an extra handkerchief of his 
with her, in view of such situations, so she 
crossed over and handed him one, knowing 
that he would not take out the towel as long 
as his hand or lap was filled with linen. Out 
of working hours the Professor did not shun 
mankind, and especially not womankind, 
unless they were of the particularly gay 
world, whose language did not hold his 
He was apt to be absent-minded, 


attention 
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but always gallant in manner when not 


dreaming, and he possessed a quiet humor 


which among people invariably made him 
the centre of a group of young girls, who 
wronounced him an old dear 

At the Fremonts’ table sata middle-aged 


voman who read manuscript for a publishing 


house and did some editorial work a 
bachelor of the egal fraternity who has 
boarded at The Eldorado for twenty years 


and never missed a meal there during the 


CLOSED EYES 
BEHIND 


DARK GLASSES 


winter season; an Episcopalian clergyman, 
who had left his fold in search of city 
missionary work, and his wife with their 
two children; a retired Navy officer, his 
wife and daughter transients over from 
Washington for a week's visit, and the 
widow whose smiles have been referred 
to, and whose occupation was uncertain, 
although her actions indicated that she was 
out on a matrimonial hunting expedition 

The last-named sat at the left of the Pro 
fessor, and had lost no time in making the 
best of pension privileges re 
garding table talk As Pro 
fessor and Miss Fremont seated 
themselves, the widow settled 
her eye- glasses, and after 
hastily swallowing some 
hot soup, remarked, “A 
fine day, Professor 
Fremont.’’ 

‘* Wonderful, no doubt, 
madam,’ replied the Pro 
fessor, bowing slightly in 
her direction ‘**] can 
only see it through your 
eyes, as I have not yet 
investigated for myself 


+ 


“ 


Your literary work 
demands much time, I 
presume,’ she continued 

“Yes, madam; most 
of my day. But you ap- 
ply too exalted a term to 
my humble occupations, 
‘Literary’ signifiesa high 


Jans degree of attainment in 
od the world of letters, while 


Iam but an historical 
dabbler, with more am 
bition than results.’’ 

‘Ah, Professor !"’ show- 
ing a good supply of 
sound teeth and a broad, 
fatsmile. ‘Your friends 
cannot permit you to un 
derrate yourself. I am sure you are 
too modest about your work.’’ 

The Professor, having no memory 
for names, took refuge in addressing 
all women as madam, all men as sir 
Now he replied 

“You are kindness itself, madam; 
but, truth to tell, my daughter is the 
better workman of the two, and unfor 
tunately she must take a little vaca- 
tion, owing to some trouble with her 
eyes—only temporary — consequently 
this next week our work will stand 
still. My daughter has just returned 
from an interview with an oculist 
What did you say his name is, Louie?’’ 


‘Dr. Everett Layton,’’ replied 
Miss Fremont discouragingly. 

“Oh, yes, Doctor Layton. Have 
you ever heard of him as a practi 
tioner, madam?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,’’ replied the 
widow. ‘He is a man of consider 
able reputation. [I am a distant cousin of 
his late wife. It’s a pity he’s not as good 
in other ways as he is in his profession.’’ 

‘Indeed, yes! Just so,’’ said Professor 
Fremont, coughing slightly, and looking 
nervous. Gossip he considered the language 
of Satan, which he could understand, but not 
speak 

“Yes,’’ she continued, “‘I have my 
opinion, and so has ‘se world, of the way he 
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she died Il look 


upon it as a case of actual murder 


treated his wife before 


How very alarming exclaimed th 
Professor Miss Fremont, leaning around 
her father, asked, Do I understand you to 


say Doctor Layton’s wife is dead? 
Yes. Hadn't you heard that? She died 


four years ago from neglect and nothing els« 
Men who spend all their time at the club 
and in doing what club men do, ought to! 


ble to the law for the unhappir 
and premature death of 





insweri 


their wives 

Dees aclub man 
wife necessarily dis 
early?’’ asked Miss 
Fremont, with the 
thread of 
her tone that had in 


sarcasm in 


censed many people 
. 


‘Most of them want 


to if they don't re 
plied the widow snap 
pishly. *‘ Mabel Layton 


was a wretchedly un 
happy woman. She 
was proud, and went 
constantly into society 
just to show that she 
didn't care a bit what 
he did,’’ 

‘* Perhaps if she had 
stayed at home more 
he might have done the 
same thing,’’ said Miss 
Fremont; then modify 
ing her tone, she con 
tinued: “I beg your 
pardon; I know noth 
ing of the circum 
stances, having had but 
slight acquaintance 
with Doctor Layton 
and his wife."’ 

‘Well, I know enough for a good many 
people. Since her death he has been dropped 
by their set entirely, and I hope he feels it."’ 


. 


‘* Dear me! That is too bad,’’ interposed 
the Professor mildly ** But no doubt that 
does not interfere with his professional 
progress. I find that society is very much 
in the way of good work Do you have time 
for it, madam?'’ and the, Professor deli 
cately led the widow off the obnoxious ground, 
while his daughter smiled at his speaking 
with authority about society and its effect 

When the Fremonts went upstairs again 
to their library-sitting-room, Miss Fremont 


HE WAS IMMACULATE 
ABOUT HIS PERSON 


remarked: ‘‘!I suppose I was rude to your 
neighbor, father, but I can’t bear that kind of 
a woman at any time, and she seemed to 
attack Doctor Layton with personal malice 
Perhaps what she said was true about his 
being a fast club-man. Cousin Helen told us 
that about him when we were here that winter, 
but I don’t believe any man who could speak 
to another as I heard him speak to a patient 
who is going blind can be depraved.’ 














That the elements of good and evil in 


each human being balance those same ele 


ments in every other human being we must 
remember, Loule This man errs in one 
direction, that in another, some one else in 
another ind so it goes Every being 

more accountable for his motives than for his 
actions rhe progress toward the spiritua 
ife is slow, but certain; however, progre 


moves in the mass, not through the indi 
vidual Men who have been the chief instru 
ments in the progress of the world have been 
weak in the flesh—often unvirtuous men 
Universal love will bring universal salvation 
no man is entirely depraved 

1 wish I bhelieved that easy creed 
father, but you know I have no sympathy 
with the privileged sinner 

Learn to pity the weak—not to judge 
them harshly, dear The world knows not 
any man's heart, my daughter, nor his temp 
tations But we must set to work; my litth 
sermon is finished The notes | made this 
morning are on the desk 

You forget that | am not to use my eyes 
for a week, father, said Miss Fremont 
looking almost ashamed of the fact 

To be sure! My memory is so abbre 
viated! | seem to put a period after every 
thought! Then shall we walk out a little 
before I resume my reading?’’ 

rhe tall, spare man strolled up the avenue, 

taking his daughter's arm as they crossed 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, for he 
never felt safe on crowded streets, nor would 
she permit him to wander about alone, for 
fear the company of some historical character 
would obscure his vision of a surface car, 
dray or cab, and some accident occur 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


eee 


Miss Anna Farquhar 
The Author of The Professor's Daughter 


Miss ANNA FARQUHAR, the author, is 
very young in the field of story writing, 
but if one’s work counts for anything, if it is 
in any sense an earnest of what is to follow, 
it may safely be predicted that this modest 
young woman of thirty-two is destined to win 
for herself an enviable literary reputation 
She took up story writing only three years 
ago, but she has already made a name for het 
self, And no one is more surprised at the 
discovery of her talent than Miss Farquhar 
herself When she was mapping out her 
plan in life, she decided to break away from 
family traditions and train her voice for 
grand opera, of course 
But she was planning 
without taking into 
consideration her phys 
ical abilities, Her en 
thusiastic study ended 
ina physical collapse 
She found it impossi 
ble to pursue her musi 
cal studies, and though 
she kept on for several 
years, working in 
Boston, New York and 
Europe, in the engl she 
was obliged to give up 
the idea of training her 
really remarkable voice 
for an operatic career 


the operatic stage 


But during her study 
Miss Farquhar found 
time to write musical 
criticisms for Boston 
newspapers, and when 
it was found that her 
musical career was at 
an end several editors 
suggested that, though 
her voice had failed, 
she still had her pen 
and it was hinted that 
brilliant as had been 
her musical future, 
there was still a more 
glowing tuture for her 
in the literary field 


But Miss VParquhar 

inot ..ke up literary 
wil until three years 
ago, when she acted as 
correspondent for the 
Boston Pranscript 
while abroad With 
that experience she 
gained confidence, and 
on her return from 
Furope submitted a 
story of musical life, 
called A Singer's 


WEY ‘uT’ Heart, to a Boston pub 
lishing house The 
story was accepted at 
once, and modestly 


stepped into the world 
It struck the popular 
fancy forthwith, and out of filty reviews given 
in the newspapers, but two were adverse 
The success of this first attempt encouraged 
Miss Farquhar to go on. Her next success 
was her series of articles in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal describing official and social life in 
Washington, published anonymously Now 
she has entirely abandoned the art which 
was bound up with her life, and has chosen 
the path which, of all others, is the most 
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individuality, of originality, 
she is now a writer 


productive of 
and of self-development 
and is throwing herself into this 
line of work with the 
that with which she entered 
sued her musical studies 
During the winter Miss PFarqguhar's home 
Boston, but she spends her summers at 
Noyes Beach She is the John 
H. Farquhar, who wasa member of Congress 
from Indiana He 
friend of Lincoln's for many years 


of stories 
enthusiasm as 
upon and pur 


sare 


min 
daughter of 
was a clos personal 
and acted 


as one of his pall-bearers 
+ 


In her biography of Blaine, Gail Hamilton 


quotes Mr. F«rquhar's speech made in 
defense of Frye, whore assault by Conkling 
opened the Blaine-Conkling feud Mr 
Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress 
makes mention of a change of vote, and the 


by John H 


impeach 


offering of an amendment 
Farquhar, which made possible the 
ment of Andrew Johnson 

In spite of the noteworthy career of her 
father, Miss Farquhar has never urged her 
descent as a claim for recognition. Few of 
the many who know her through her writings 
have any idea that she can boast such dis 
tinguished lineage, She is above introducing 
nerself to the public through her father’s 
achievements, She has preferred that her 
work rise or fall on ite own merits. Judging 





success which 


from the remarkable has 
crowned all her literary efforts, Miss Farquhar 
is destined to make one of America's bright 
est and most successful story writers 


eee 


HIRED THE WHOLE CIRCUS 
How the Candidate Won Voters 


” IMES,’’ said Senator Sorghum reflect 
e ively, ‘ain't anything like they used 
to be, We're getting to where the first thing 
that's done when a good old-fashioned im 
pulse asserts itself is to kill it with red tape 
‘You think we are getting slightly 
effete?"’ inquired the political student 


** Undoubtedly And the worst of it is, 
that we are getting effete-er and effete-er 
I'll never forget the first time I ran for 


office,’’ he went on in a dreamily reminiscent 
tone. ‘' There was one township that was 
dead against us. And we needed it. And 
we got it But we didn’t send around a lot 
of clumsy agents, nor did we resort to any 
methods of surreptitious persuasion.’’ 

** How did you manage it?’’ 

"* Delicately, but thoroughly We were a 
little bit annoyed at first by the fact that a 
cireus had arranged to show at the village on 
the day election occurred It was only a 
small circus, but big enough to make trouble 
unless we headed off its deadly influence 

‘'Tts arrival was a temptation for every 
body to come to town and vote, and the more 
votes there were the more trouble our ticket 
had to overcome, However, I didn’t despair. 
When the crowd began to gather, it found 
canvas walls stretching from the main en 
trance to the polls, People who went to 
make purchases at the ticket wagon were in 
formed that Socrates Sorghum, Esq., was 
giving a theatre party that day, and that there 
was only room in the tent for his guests 

“When the precious voters began to 
assemble at the polls, [| informed them that 
each of our ballots had a coupon which would 
be stamped by a man who stood just outside, 
where he could see that the holder had not 
been deceived into voting a wrong piece of 
paper, and which would admit the bearer 
and his family to the cireus,’’ 

* Did it work?"’ 

‘Work! Several of the 
men on the rival ticket 
voted for us rather than 
miss the circus. But you 
couldn't do anything like 
that now,’’ he added with 
a sigh. ‘ Circuses have 
got so big that nobody 
could afford to hire one 
Anyhow, everything is 
getting sort of complex 
and undemocratic.’’- 
Washington Star. 





WILLIAMS 


THE 


First Chapter 


HERE were two families of 


the 

Blaines, of Blaine. Both claimed 

that they were descended from 

the original Blaine—a Saxon yeo 

man who had sworn fealty to the conqueror 

in time to save his lands from some impe 

cunious Norman Knight 

But, naturally enough, it never o« 

curred to Sir Richard Blaine, of Blaine 

Hall, that he was in any way related to 

Dick Blane, the smith Possibly Sir 

Richard had never heard of Dick, for 

he was intimate in the councils of the 

King, and it was but little thought he 
ever gave to his tenants and villagers 


As for the Blanes, the smiths, their 
high heritage of blood had never in the 
knowledge of the villagers brought forth 
fruit worthy of the name In fact, when 
one morning young Dick Blane told his 
father that he had had enough of the 
smithy, and was going away to seek his 
fortune, the smith leaned on his hammer 
and looked at the young man in disgust 
‘Smithing was good enough for your 
fathers for generation on generation, 
Dick,’’ said he, ‘‘ and if you leave your 
trade to seek your fortune you may find 
the old Nick.’”’ 

‘* Then I'll find him,’’ said Dick, and 

off he went without further arguing 
The Blaine Arms was a fine old inn 
on the London road It was the fourth 
relaying station for the northern coaches, 
and mine host, a portly, easy-going man, 
with a cheery voice and rather obsequious 

manners, was remembered by travelers as a 

fine specimen of the old English innkeeper 

The inn was the only part of the village, ex 

cept the church steeple, 

which could be seen 
from the road The 
rest was thoroughly hid 
den behind huge elms 
that had stood for cen 
turies in the park and 
grounds of Blaine Hall 
Mine host and the inn 
were the links that 
bound the village to the 
rest of the world, and 
the villagers looked up 
to the innkeeper as the 
man who knew all the 


latest news of the 
French War. In those 
days of heavy paper 


duties, only the squire 
and parson could afford 
to purchase a journal 
regularly, and yet it 
must be owned that 
rumor, filtered through 
the brain of mine host 
of the Blaine Arms, was 
not more wild than 
much of the distillation 
ef the modern penny 
daily newspaper 


One evening, the inn 
keeper sat in a broad 
armchair at the hostelry 
gate, waiting for the 
evening mail to come 
lumbering over the hill, 
when from the opposite 
direction rode a horse 
Mine host thought 


man 
he would have ridden 
by, but he pulled up 
suddenly and leaped 
from his saddle. Then 
he walked up to the 
innkeeper and offered 
him his hand 

“Oh, lord!" ex 


claimed the portly pub- 
lican in great astonish 
ment, ‘‘if it ain’t Dick 
Blane come home-—-a 
real gentleman! "’ 


. 


Dick Blane’s return 
was a nine-days’ won- 
der in the village. At 
first the voices were 
approving, the natural 
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pride among the peasants that one 
f us is whed for 


when 


a gentleman adr 
but 
discovered that the 

certain air of 
and 


The se 


| 


i while any owlish note later 


it was ex-blacksmith 


had aristocrati« 


acquired a 


reserve, calumny malice began to wag 


their tongues went questioning to 
mine host of the Arms, but he had far 
too great a reverence for Dick's promptly 
paid bills to hint at any shortcoming in such 
a good customer 

‘Where does he get his money and his 
clothes? Bob Ostler gets a shilling every 
time he cleans his boots,’’ said calumny 

But mine host pointed to the mare 
Feeling her legs for splints which never were 
there, or stroking her sleek skin, he would 
say, ‘‘ Look at this. Noscoundrel could own 
a mare like this here.’’ 

And Bob Ostler shook his head, approving 
mine host's remarks In the evening, at the 
alehouse in the village, Bob had an admiring 
circle of yokels round him drinking the last 
shilling he had received from Gentleman 
Dick He recounted the latest news of the 
road; how three times during the preceding 
month the had been held up by. a 
masked highwayman on a black ‘horse and 
robbed; and how he often found Gentleman 
Dick's Black with mud and 
sweat in the mornings 

‘She must have been out all night, 
yokels. 


coach 


Bess covered 
sug 
gested one of the 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Bob, ‘‘ she was rid by a 
witch Leastways, that’s what Dick Blane 
says. And you should see the fine pair of 
silver mounted barkers I found in the hol 
sters. Shot off, too, in the night. And I 
asked Dick if witches shot pistols He said 
nothin’, only laughed and gave me a crown.’’ 


eee 
Second Chapter 


D‘ JROTHY was the heiress to Blaine in the 
Hollow The beldams of the village 


talked of her as caressingly as the yokels 
gossiped of Dick Blane maliciously, and the 
latter had not returned to the village long 
before his name was so coupled with that of 
my lady that the gossipers could not mention 
one without the other creeping in 
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“It's a wicked 
shame said an old 
idy who had nursed 
the girl in her child 
hood and who was on 
isiting terms with the 
servants at the Hall 
This Dick, with all 
is fine clothes and his 
iw ain't no better WALLACE 
jan a smith’s son, and 
some say that he’s nothing but a robber.’’ 
What's that to do with you? asked a 
girl more charitable than her neighbors 
Why, he’s setting his cap at my lady 
said the gossip Miss Elaine, her govern 
ess, told me that when they were out riding 
the other day, this Dick came along on his 
horse, dressed like his betters, and when he 
passed he took off his hat 
What did my lady say?’ 

‘She bowed to him and asked Elaine who 
that gentleman was He ain't no gentle 
man,’ says Elaine. ‘ He's a blacksmith’s son 
turned highwayman.’ ‘A highwayman?’ 
says my lady ‘I am very sorry A high 


and then she didn't say 


wayman?’ says she 
another word for the whole day 
‘She was right,’’ said one of the gossips 
‘When this Dick Blane was a little fellow 
and she was a wee mite of a girl, the two 
were often together. And he would go 
through fire and water to save her from a 
scratch I remember when she learned to 
ride the little white pony the Duchess of 
Portland gave her, the fiery little thing ran 
away with her It was this Dick Blane, his- 
self no more than a child, ran out and 
stopped the runaway and saved her life.’’ 


. 


‘I wonder Sir Richard 
thing for the boy,’’ said the 
spoken up for him before 

** He gave him a handful of nuts 
ungrateful young varmpint went and 
them in the pond.” 

** 1 don’t blame him,’’ 
handful of nuts, indeed!’ 

“Well, you would think he’d know better 
’ chorused the 


some- 


had 


didn’t do 
girl who 


and the 
threw 


said the girl =n 


than set his cap at a real lady, 
women, and the charitable 
drowned completely. 

Poor Dick! Setting hiscap? Yes, indeed, 
if humble and respectful admiration, given 
feeling, welling up from a lonely heart were 
Hour after hour he trudged 
the country lanes, wandered around in 
Blaine park to catch a look at her 
Sometimes he was rewarded with a glimpse 
of her; oftener the way and the lanes were 
lonely, and then Dick’s solace was the beau 
tiful black mare. 

Late into the night he galloped her along 
the grass-grown wayside, mile on mile, and 
many a belated horseman was put to fear and 
flight by the wild flight of Dick Blane 
These rides were absolutely necessary to the 


one voice was 


setting his cap. 


THE HISS OF A PISTOL BULLET 
AS IT PASSED WAS AS NOTHING 
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ex-blacksmith The element of danger in 


them was the only lotion to his lonely and ach 


ing heart One night he was shot at from the 


serub of the heath He answered the shot 
recklessly, and rode on The puff of fire and 
smoke was as nothing to him He was 
wounded too sorely of a glance and th 


memory of laughing gray eyes 
eee 


Third Chapter 


Dp" K BLANE leaned against the door-post 
of the inn His bridle was on his arm 
and Bess, ready saddled—as she often wa 
munched contentedly the sweet roadsid 
grass When she 
strayed too far, a low 
whistle from Dick 
brought her back with 
a trot The landlord 
of the inn sat in his 
broad armchair eyeing 
the mare and her mas 
ter with an amused 
sinile on his face 
You make a fine 

pair, Dick,’’ he said 

Dick made noreply 
His gaze was fixed on 
a cloud of dust that 
was rising up over 
the hill 

* But she isa lady's 
horse, Dick She'd 
make a splendid sad 
dle mare for Miss 
Dorothy 

Dick shrugged 
shoulders uneasily 

There's a_ four-in 


} 


nis 


hand coming over the 


hill he said And 
it isn't coach time by 
an hour You'd bet 


ter get ready to enter, 
tain some pretty rich 
guest or tell Bob 
Ostler to get a relay 
ready at once.’ 

* Maybe they won't 
stop,’’ said mine host 

But they did st »p 
The coach pulled up 
before the inn and 
mine host was at the 
door pretty nimbly 
For he, and Dick too 
had caught sight of the 
Arms of Blaine on the 
panel of the coach 


An old man and a 
youth of some twenty 
years stepped from 
the carriage. The old 
man was in a rage 

You will return for nla 


them immediately . 
he said to the youth , 
I will not, said . / 

the young man j 
‘* You will return at 
once,’’ replied the old \ 


gentleman. ‘‘Of what } 
are you afraid? 
Do you think,’’ said the young man 

do you think Iam ass enough to ride fifty 
miles in the darkness, and risk my bones on 
a rough road, and my back to a highway 
man’s bullet, to fetch papers that were unim 
portant enough for you to forget?’’ 

‘Ah. Isee,’’ returned Sir Richard sne ering 
‘you are acoward! But the papers must be 
out of that house before morning, or—See 
here, mine host; you see this fellow? He is 
the son of an old friend of mine. I promised 
him my daughter, and the coward dare not 
return to Tondon at night If there is a man 
within hearing of my voice 
who will do me this errand 
before morning, he shall take hw 
the coward’s place 

‘Sir,’ said Dick Blane 
stepping forward, ‘‘ I will do 
your errand 

The Squire was taken aback 
He eyed his man up and 
down. ‘* What is your price 
sir?’’ he questioned coldly 

To take the coward’s place,’’ said Dick 

The old man smiled sneeringly But the 

By morning they 


MORRIS 


papers were incriminating 
would have fallen into wrong hands, and 


that meant his overthrow 


See here, sir said he to Dick Ihe 
house is Wilton House, in St. George’s The 
papers are in a casket in my library You 


may get there by morning easily enoug! 


First prove yourself a man, then a gentk 


man, apd we'll talk about the rest But 
the casket must be in my hands by seven in 
the morning Get your horse and I will pre 


pare you further directions in writing 
Ten minutes later Dick Blane was ready 


and in the saddle riding to London 


ee 
Fourth Chapter 


ENTLY, Bess,’’ whispered Dick as 

they cantered over the hill 

** Gently, old girl Thou hast a long journey 
before the lis the gallop of thy life 

For reply the mare lay down to a long 

distance-devouring strick 

‘Not too fast, Bess 

Not too fast The way is long 


continued Dick 
And, Bess 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


I have only a few shillings: I cannot give 
thee rest to-night Thou must gallop all the 
way and back 

The sun dropped over the western hills 


Dick cast his eye along the ridge which cur 


tained off the light The trees stood out 
wainst the flushed sky, dancing a mad ste; 
to the gallop, and a light wind rustled the 
furze of the heat! 

Dick leaned down over tl mare's nech 


indi stroked her sleek sick 





he said you mustn't fa m 
now ld gir The stake’s too big Carry 
m ifely to the end and the best paddock in 
ill t farms of Blaine shall be thine, and no 


knee shall ever press thy flank agair 


The mare threw back her head as if she 
understood, then lay down bravely again to 
the work before her 

The road was strangely free from traffic 
The evening coach was passed long ago 
Dick laughed, as the guard, seeing in the 
moonlight a wild horseman riding, grabbed 
for his pistols It reminded him of the nights 
he galloped for mere madness and loneliness 
Now he was riding for another purpose 

At a wayside inn he pulled up and gave the 
mare an hour’s rest and a feed of oats He 
looked carefully to her feet, and gave the 
stable man a shilling to rub her down while 


he supped Then he started again At 
Royston Heath he made a détour The furze 
was afire, and he dare not ride through it 
though the way was clear enough This 


made it midnight before he came to the turn 
pike at Hatfield, and there the pike-keeper 
refused to open the gate Dick would not 
because of his low funds, offer him more than 
i shilling, and the fellow was too boorish to 
Rive way to persuasiot 
Bess,'’ said Dick, then, pointing to the 

wate can you take it? 

At the sound of her master’s voice the 
mare whinnied 


You must try Bess he said or Il am 
stranded He led her back, away fr 
the gate ind scram)! int tl ra 
for he was already stiff th riding 

Now Bess he said, a she cantere 
sidling to the barrier over 

The beautiful mare took the jump like an 


unleashed hound and wa&s awa over the 
remaining miles to London Town 


ee 
Fifth Chapter 


LL NIGHT before the inn sat the inn 
keeper, his servants and a company of 
villagers. Many wagers had been made, and 
the possibilities of the journey discussed pro 
and con 
If he ain't a fool—and he ain't—he'll 
change horses every post house said one 
There never was a horse foaléd could do 
it in a night,’’ said another 
** But Dick Blane on his black mare can do 
it,"’ said Bob Ostler and the innkeeper 


POST 


When the light began to tinge the elm 
groves mine host took from his fob his large 
hunting-piece It's half-past four he 
said In an hour and a half you'll see 
Dick Blane coming over the hill Here, Bob 
Ostler, hold my watch, and wake me at five 
ind-twenty to six 

The ostler did as he was told, but Dick 
was not there at the innkeeper's time Some 
{ the men thereupon gave it up and went 
home, but just as the church clock began t 
strike six, a maid at the window al cried 

He's coming 

And sure enough, there was Dick Blan 
riding with bowed head, his hands clutched 
to the mane of his once beautiful mare liet 
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As he did so she fell on her knees, and 
then rolled over on her side with a groan 
© God Beas,’ said Dick, le aping to 
his feet with new life, you mustn't give 
in now; the victory is won Fetch some 
water, give her brandy; where is the ostler 
Oh, my God, they'll let my beautiful mare 
dic She must not die! 
He knelt on the ground beside her and 
took her head in his arms 
It's half past Six Master Dick said the 
innkeeper as he offered him the bottle 
Take another drink of this and get up to 
the Hall We'll look after the mare 
The man rose to his feet, half-blindly, 
clutching at his pocket He walked a few 
feet and then turned 
The mare raised her 
head looking after 
him, and whinnied a 
farewell Then her 
head dropped, and 
Dick Blane strode to 
the great House of 
Blaine with a sob 
Madame,’’ said 
Dick Blane, standing 
in the library half an 
hour later in the pros 
ence of the Squire and 
his daughter, ‘‘ for 
this service your 
father, in a moment 
of excitement, prom 
ised me your hand 
You know my people 
My father is Dick 
Blane, the smith, but 
the blood in his veins 
is as blue as yours 


I have been a 
soldier of fortune 
For what he has been 
pleased to call mm 
bravery in the fleled 
my Lord of Dorset 
obtained for me a com 
mission in Hi 
Majesty's Guards I 
now serve the King a 
a special messenger 
and equerry, undet 
my Lord of Dorset 
who will be pleased to 
vouch for me, I do 
not hold your father 
to his hasty prom 
ise, but if, my lady, 
the lifelong worship 
of a man's heart is of 
value, it is yours 

Dorothy Blaine had 
been standing, with 
eyes on the ground, 
but now she Iifted 
them to his and held 
IN Now out her hand 

, "You know, 


” 


she 


THE VICTORY'S WON said, and there was 


knees were cut, and dust and sweat had caked 
over her sleek skin The men at the inn 
crowded round them Dick did not speak 
His eves were closed and from his coat 
sleeve the blood trickled They took hi 
feet from the stirrups and he rolled from the 
horse's back on to the ground 

Brandy, Mary, quick said the inn 
keeper to one of the maids He poured the 
cognac down Dick's throat 

Where's the horse? he said as he 
opened his eyes 

The mare heard his voice, and, pushing her 

head through the crowd, breathed upon his 
face He seized her bridle and kissed het 


pride and humility 

mingled in her tones 

‘my father but prom 

ised what | had al 

ready given Had 

you failed, you had 
not lost what was already yours, even 
though this could not have gone with it, 
and she quietly laid her hand in his 


In the greenest and sweetest paddock of 
Blaine, in the hollow, there is a mound. An 
iron fence guards it from marauding cattle, 
and riveted to the rail is a bronze plate with 
this inseription 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Bess 


« 


She laid down her life for a friend 
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Hh it that comes to my window-si 
When the moon R land the night 
t 

He " i frenzied i alot 
Wi t ‘ tar . af ‘ ne 
Ar I have f i wing la 
And | nk | can hear a hou log ‘ 
My whiske are froze ‘nd stick in 


I do wish you'd git up and let me ir 
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B' I if in the solitude of the nigtt 

> He doesn't appear to Le feeling right 

And rises and stretches and seeks the doot 

And some remote corner he would explore 

And doesn't feel satisfied, just because 

There's no good spot for to sharpen his claws 
And meows and canters uneasy about 

Beyond the least shadow of any dow 

That cat gits out 
Ken King’s Verse 
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EK THOUGHT 
of all 
ways torestore 
the fallen for 

tunes of our house You 
, we had been rich once 
Dora can re 


sorts of 


nee 
Oswald and 
member when father was 
always bringing nice 
things home from London, and there used 
to be game and wine and cigars sent as 
Christmas presents, and boxes of candied 
fruit, and French plums in boxes with silk 
and velvet gilt on them They were called 
prunes; but the prunes you buy at the 
grocer's are quite different. But now there 
is very seldom anything nice at Christmas or 
any other time, I suppose the people have 
forgotten father's address. We used to look 
at the advertisements in the Daily Chronicle, 
and one day Dickie read out this 
One hundred pounds secures partnership 

in lucrative business for sale of useful patent 

Lito weekly. No personal attendance neces 

sary. Jepson, 106, Old Street Road,” 





‘' Ll wish we could secure that partnership 


said Oswald He is *welve, and a ver 
thoughtful boy for o.8 ar 

Alice looked up irom ©” painting. She 
was trying to paint a Q. 8 frock with 


green bice, and it wouldn’: ) 
She said, ‘' Bother the bic« 
it's no use thinking about that 
we to get a hundred pounds?"’ 
‘Ten pounds a week is five pounds to 
us '' Oswald went on-—for he had done the 
sum in his head while Alice was talking 
‘because partnership means halves,’’ 


ind, Oswald, 
Where are 


Noel sat sucking his pencil. He had been 
writing poetry, as usual, I saw the first two 
lines 

‘1 wonder why green bice 
Is never very nice 

Suddenly he said, ‘' 1 wish a fairy would 

come down the chimney and drop a jewel on 


the table—a jewel worth just a hundred 
pounds,"’ 
I saw H, O, open his mouth—his name is 


is shorter 

‘Or five 
wont 
only 
rescue a 


Horace Octavius, but the other 
and I knew he was going to say, 
thousand ''; I said, ‘' Well, 
give us five penee; but if you 
do as I am always saying, and 
wealthy old gentleman from deadly peril, he 
would give us a pot of money, and we could 
have the partnership and five pounds a week 


she 
would 


80 


Five pounds woulu buy a great many 
things, vou know.’’ 

Then Dickie said, ‘‘ Why shouldn't we 
borrow it? So we said Who from? 


And then he read this out of -he paper 


“Money privately without The 
Bond Street Bank (manager, Z. Rosenbaum) 
advances cash from ¢ 20 to 4 10,000 on ladies’ 
or gentlemen's note of band alone, without 
security, Nofees, No inquiries, Absolute 
privacy guaranteed 


fees 


" What does it all mean?’’ asked H. O 

"It means that there is a kind gentleman 
who has a lot of money, and he doesn't know 
enough poor people to help, so he puts it in 
the paper that be will help them by lending 


them his money; that's it, isn’t it, Dickie? 

Dora explained this, and Dickie said 
"Yea," and H. O. said he was a Generous 
Benefactor, like in Miss Edgeworth Then 
Noel wanted to know what a note of hand 
was, and Dickie knew that, because he had 
read it in a book, and it was just. a letter 
saying you will pay the money when you 
can, and signed with your name 

> 

"No inquiries,’’ said Alice Oh, 
Dickie, do you think he would?’’ 

Yes, | think so," said Dickie a | 


wonder father doean't go to this kind gen 
tleman I've seen his name before on a cir 
cular in father's study 

‘Perhaps he has,’’ said Dora; 
rest of us were sure he hadn't, 
course, if he had there would have been more 
money to buy nice things 

Just then Pineher jumped up and knocked 
over the painting water. He is a very care 
less dog I wonder why painting water is 
always such an ugly color Dora ran for a 
duster to wipe it up, and H. O, dropped 
drops of water on his hands and said he had 
got the plague. So we played at the plague 
a bit, and I was an Arab physician and cured 
the plague with magic acid drops 

After that it was time for dinner, and 
after dinner we talked it all over and settled 
that we would go and the Generous 
Benefactor the very next day without fail 


but the 
because, of 


see 


Eprror’s Nore—This story, 


THE 
GENEROUS 
BENEFACTOR 


The Business Venture of the Children 


By E. 


THE 


NESBIT 


Every one who reads this 
knows what it is like to go 
n the train, so I sha not 
tell about it, though it was 
rather fun, especially the 
part where the guard came 
for the tickets at Vauxhall, 
and H. O. was under the 


seat, and pretended to be a 


dog without a ticket We went 


to Charing 
Cross, and we just went round by Whitehall! 


to see the soldiers, and then by St. James’ 
Palace for the same reason, and when we'd 
stopped and looked in the shops a little we 
got to Grafton Street 

It was a brass plate on a door next to a 
shop-—a very grand place, where they 
bonnets and hats, all very bright and smart, 
and no tickets on them to tell you the price 
We rang a bell, and a boy opened the door, 
and we asked for Mr. Rosenbaum The boy 
was not polite-—he did not ask So 
Dickie gave him his visiting-card; it 
was one of father's, really, but the 
the Mr. Richard Bastable—and we 
thers wrote our names underneath. I hap 
yvened to have a piece of pink chalk in my 

ket, and we wrote them with that 


sold 


us in 
then 
name is 
same 


the door in our faces, 
But presently he 
SO 


Thre the boy shut 
and we /aited on the step 
came down and asked our 
Dickie said 

‘Money advanced, young 
don’t be all day about it!’’ 

And then he made us wait again, till I was 
quite stiff in my legs, but Alice liked it, 
because of looking at the hats and bonnets; 
and at last the door opened and the boy said 
‘Mr. Rosenbaum will see you.’’ 

So we wiped our feet on the mat, which 
said so, and we went up stairs covered with 
soft carpets and into a room. It was a beau 
tiful room. I wished then we had put on our 


business 


shaver, and 


best things, or at least washed a little; but it 
was too late now 
The room had velvet curtains and a soft, 


and it was full of the most splen 
did things-——inlaid cabinets, and china, and 
statues, and pictures There was a picture 
of a cabbage and a pheasant and dead hare 


soft carpet 


that was just like life, and I would have 
given worlds to have it for my own. The fur 
was so natural, I should never have got tired 
of looking at it but Alice liked the one of 
the girl with the broken jug best Then, 
besides the pictures there were clocks, ard 
candlesticks, and vases, and gilt looking 
giasses, and boxes of cigars and scent and 
things littered all over the tables and cnairs 
. 
It was a wonderful place and in the 


middle of all the splendor was a little old 
gentleman with a very long black coat and a 
very long white beard and a hooky nose like 


a falcon And he put on a pair of gold 
spectacles and looked at us as if he knew 
exactly how much our clothes were worth; 
and while we elder ones were thinking how 
to begin—for we had all said ‘ Good 
morning ’' as we came in, of course—H, O 
began before we could stop him He said 

Are you the G. B.? 

Am I the what? said the little old 
gentleman sharply 

The G,. B,,"’ said H,. O., and I winked 


at him to shut up, and he didn’t see me, and 
the G. B. did He waved his hand at me to 
shut up, so | had to, and H. O. went on 

‘It stands for Generous Benefactor.’ 

The old gentleman frowned Then he 
said ‘Your father you here, I 


) 


sent 
SU Pps 

‘No, he didn’t, 
you think seo? 

The old gentleman held out the card, and 
I explained that we took that because father's 
name happens to be the same as Dickie’s 

Doesn't he know you've come? 

No,"’ said Alice, ‘‘ We sha’n't tell him 
till we've got the partnership his 
own business worries him a good deal, and 
we don't want to bother him till it's settled, 
and then we'll give him half our share 


said Dickie ‘Why did 


because 


. 


The old gentleman took off his spectacles 
and rubbed his hair with his hands; then he 
said, ‘‘ Then what did you come for?"’ 

‘We saw your advertisement,’’ Dickie 
said, ‘and we want a hundred pounds on 
our note of hand, and my sister came so that 
there should be both kinds of us, and we 
want it to buy a partnership in the lucrative 
business for sale of useful patent; no personal 
attendance necessary, and £10 weekly.’’ 


The Generous Benefactor, is taken from the Windsor Magazine. 


SATURDAY EVENING 





POST 


I don't think I quite follow 
you said the G. B but one 
thing I should like settled before 
entering more fully into the mat 
ter—why did vou call me. the 
Generous Benefactor? 

Wel you se said Alic« 
smiling at him to show she wasn’t 
frightene though I know re 
yas, awfulls we thought it 

very kind of mu to try to fir 
ut the poor peo vho 
money, and to help them, and 
them your mone, 

Hum said the G. B Sit 
down a while 

He cleared the cks and vases 
wd candlesticks off some ; 4 
chairs and we sat dow! I 
chair were velvet ’ gilt leg 
It was like a King palace 

. 

Now he said you ought to 
be at school instead of thinking 
about money Why aren't you? 

We told him we should go to 
school again when father could 
manage it; but, meantime, we wanted to do 
something to restore the fallen fortunes of 
the house of Bastable, and we said we 
thought the lucrative business would be a 
very good thing 
He asked a lot of questions, and we told 
him everything we didn’t think our father 
would mind our telling, and at last he said, 
"You wish to borrow money When will 
you repay it? 
“As soon as we've got it, of course,’ 


Dickie said in a business-like 
Then the G. B 


way 


said to Oswald, ** You seem 


the eldest But I explained to him that 
was Dickie'’s idea, so my being the eldest 
didn't matter 
Then he said to Dickie You area minor 
Dickie said he wasn't yet, but he had 


thought of being a mining engineer and going 

to the Klondike 
"Minor, not miner 

mean you're not of age? 


’ said the G. B ma 


I shall be in ten years, though Dickie 
said proudly 

Then you might repudiate the loan,’’ 
said the G. B., and Dickie said What?’ 
Of course he ought to have said I beg your 


pardon, I didn't quite catch what you said."’ 


That is what Oswald would have said; it is 
more polite than ** What? 
7 


‘* Repudiate the loan,’’ the G. B. repeated 
**T mean you might say you would not pay 


me back the money, and the law could not 

compel you to do so 
‘Oh, well, if you think we are such sneaks 

' said Dickie, and he got up off his 

chair But the 

G. B. said, *' Sit 

down, sit down 

I was only jok 

ing with you 
Then he 

talked some 

more ind at 

last he said I 

don’t advise 

you to enter 

into that part 

nership It's 

a swindle 

Many adver 

tisements are. 

And I have 

not a hun 

dred pounds 

by me to 

lend you; 

but I will 

lend you a 

pound, and 

you can 

sp nd it as 

you like, 

and when 

you are 

twenty-one 

you shall 

then pay 


me back 
+ 


“IT shall 
pay you 
back long 
before that,’’ 
said Dickie 
Thanks 
awfully 
And what 
about the 
note of 
hand?"’ 
“Oh,’’ said . 
the G. B., 
“Til trust to 
your honor 
Between 
gentlemen, you know, and ladies’’—he made 
a bow to Alice—‘‘a word is as good as a bond."’ 
Then he took out a sovereign and held it 
in his hand while he talked to us. He gave 
us a lot of good advice about not going into 
business too young, and about doing our les 
sons—just swatting a bit on our own hook, 
sO as not to be put in a low form when we went 
back to school. And all the time he was 
stroking the sovereign, and looking at it as if 
he thought it very beautiful. And so it was, 
for it was anew one. Then, at last, he held 
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t out to Dickie, and when Dickie held out 
his hand for it the G. B. suddenly put the 
sovereign back into his pocket 
No he said I won't give you the 
sovereign; I'll give you fifteen shillings and 
t nice bottle of scent It's worth far 
more than the five shillings I'm charging you 
for it And you shall pay me back = the 
pound and only sixty per cent. interest—sixty 
per cent Sixt per cent 
What's that? asked H. O 
The G. B. said he'd tell us when we paid 
him back the sovereign, but sixty per cent 


was nothing to be afraid of 


He gave Dickie the money The boy was 
made to call a cab, and he put us in and 
shook hands with us all, and asked Alice to 
give him a kiss So she did, and H. O 
vould do it, too, though } face was dirtier 
than ever The G. B. paid the cabman and 
told him where to go, and so we went home 

That evening father had a letter by the 
even o'clock post, and when he had read it 
he came up into our nursery He did not 
look quite so unhappy as usual, but he 
looked grave 

You've been to Mr. Rosenbaum,’’ he 
said quietly to us 

So we told him all about it It took a long 
time, and father sat in the armchair He 
doesn't often come and talk to us now; he 


has to spend all his time thinking about his 


business And when we'd told him all about 


it, he said 

‘You haven't doné any harm this time, 
children—rather good than harm, indeed 
Mr. Rosenbaum has written me a very kind 
and considerate letter 

- 

‘Is he a friend of yours, father?’’ Uswaiu 
asked him 

‘* He is an acquaintance,’’ said my father, 
frowning a littl ** We have done business 
together. And this letter He stopped 
and then said No, you didn’t do any 
harm to-day, but I want you for the future 
not to do anything so serious as to buy a 
partnership without consulting me. That's 
all I don’t want to interfere with your 


plays and pleasures, but you will consult me 
about business matters, won't you?’’ 

Of said we would, with pleas 
ure Alice, who was sitting on his 
knee We didn't like to bother you.”’ 

Father said, ‘‘ I haven't much time to be 
with you, for my business takes most of 
my time It is an anxious business, and 
one that needs close attention But I can't 
think of your being left all alone 
this when I am away 

looked so we all said we liked 
and then he looked sadder stil! 
** We don’t mean that, 
rather lonely 


course we 
Phen 


said 


bear to 
like 
He 
being alone 
Then Noel said 
exactly, father It 
sometimes, since mother died."’ 


sad, 


does get 





B.? 


Then we were all quiet for a little while 

Father stayed with us till we went to bed, 
and when he said ‘‘ Good-night’’ he looked 
quite cheerful. So we told him so, and he 
said ** That letter took a great weight off 
my mind, children. I haven't had anything 
that has cheered me up as that has for a 
long, long time.’’ 

I can’t think what he meant, but I am sure 
the G. B. would be pleased if he knew he 
had taken a weight off anybody’s mind. He 
is that sort of noble-minded man, I think. 
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HE native African has a 
very tough skull, I am 
told said the store 
keeper, tilting back his 
chair I was reading 
in the paper the other 
day that it was no un 


common thing for him to 
butt planks several inches 
thick and them 

into bits I wonder if that can be true.’’ 
“ True, every word of it,’’ said the Rhode 
Islander who had in the French Navy 
“ T have had some experience with the hard 


smash 


been 


ness of the African skull, myself. It was 
during the Dahomey war that I was one of 
the gallant crew of the Arethuse, which 
belonged to the squadron blockading the 


harbor of Whydah, the principal seaport of 


the Kingdom of Dahomey A land 
force assisted us, and the town was 
surrounded on all sides, so that the 
inhabitants were cut off from all 
supplies All we had to do was to 


wait without lifting a hand until they 
were starved into surrender 


* 


“It was tiresome waiting, with 
nothing but a miserable, mud-walled 


town to look at day after day 
There were only two things visible 
from the ships that interested us 
at all, and they were two columns, 
a yellowish-white in color, that 
rose from the market-place. These 
we were told by the neutral 
natives, that went in and out of the 
town through our lines, were con 


structed of skulls cemented together, 
being the heads of war prisoners 
and of those slain by the King at 
his annual functions; for you must 
know that the Dahomian Kings 
decapitate a thousand men every 
year at a certain great religious 
festival which they hold. 

‘We grew tired of the long siege, 
and would have sheWVed the town, 
but mud flats and shoals extended 
so far out from shore that we couldn't 


get near enough We could have 
taken the place by an attack in 
small boats, but the Admiral was 
unwilling to risk any lives, know- 
ing as he did that the place would 
be starved into surrender But 
before the town ran out of food, it 


projectiles for the 
cannon The natives had reckleasly 
em all away at the land 
I was standing on deck the evening 
that this came, and look 
ing at the town througha glass. Just 
then the Admiral came along 


became short of 
forces 


shot 


news was 


. 

‘** Good evening, Baxter,’ said he 
He knew I was a Rhode Islander, 
and no common Frenchman, and so 
was quite familiar with me. ‘What 
do you see?’ 

“*As near as I! can make out, 
the Dahomians have run upa scaffold 
ing around the columns of skulls 
and are taking ‘’em all down.’ 

‘*They must intend to. sur 


render to-morrow, and wish to carry 


away those war trophies with them 


‘“** But they won't surrender to 
morrow,’ said I positively 
‘I believe they will,’ said he 
‘*A nigger is too slow to make up his 
mind so quick. They'll put it off a day or 


you a bottle of wine they don’t 
surrender to-morrow,’ said I, for I had gotten 
into the habit of drinking some 
extent, owing to the impossibility of getting 
root beer in the French Navy 


two. I'll bet 


wine to 


‘* Done!’ said the Admiral 
The first thing next morning he ordered 
an attack upon the town in small boats. I 
saw he had got his back up, and intended to 
win by forcing a surrender without delay 


We approached the shore with the line of 
eee 
Wardon Allan Curtis 
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ings We Have Met 


half-moon, everybody, 
would 
But scarcely 


boats arranged in a 
including myself, expecting it 
easy task to take the place 

had we within a mile of shore when 
boom, crash! something struck the twelve 

pounder in our bow and dismounted it In 
a moment all the guns of Whydah were 
roaring, and the water was splashing up all 
around with the missiles that were plunging 
into it. We made a feeble attempt to reply 
with our small cannon, but it was no 
The bow of one boat was stove in 


be an 


come 


use 


two boats 


were sinking The Admiral ordered a 

retreat, and we rowed out of range at once 
‘** I'd give a box of cigars to know where 

they got ammunition,’ said he They cer 


tainly were out of projectiles yesterday.’ 
*** T'll take the box,’ said I eagerly; for 


at that very moment my eyes lighted on a 
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Before we thought, we was 
and the 


hours from « 


as we went on 
in the mountains, 
over We was eight 
‘adn’t caught 


almost 


day was 
imp 


a glimpse of the helephants 


‘We decided to return to camp at once 
but changed our minds when we iw two or 
three ‘undred niggers about a mile be’ ind 
and comin’ for us. We run, flew, but they 


was fresher than us—and ‘ungry ind they 
seemed to be gainin’ on us We was begin 
nin’ to think the jig was up All this time 


until we couldn't 


ourselves 


we was climbin’, climbin’, 
climb no more on account of findin 
on top of a ‘igh ‘ill that pitched down right 
in front of us as straight as the side of an 
ouse Back of us the ‘ill sloped gradually 
and at the foot was the enemy, but they 
stayed there, ‘cause we was rollin’ down the 
big stones that covered the top of the ‘ill 

















the boat. 
columns 


bottom of 
projectiles came from the 


big skull the 

‘ Those 

of skulls in the market-place.’ ’’ 
‘*Wonderful!"’ cried the store-keeper 


‘* When did the town surrender?"’ 


lying in 


** Next day, and the Admiral paid up like 
aman,’’ said the Rhode Islander who had 
been in the French Navy 


‘*Werry ‘ard skulls the Dahomians ‘ave 
80 I've allers 'eerd,’’ said the ex-Sergeant of 
the Devonshire Blues, ‘“‘but the South 


Hafrican niggers ‘ave ‘arder ‘eads than what 


the Dahomians ‘ave 
‘When I was servin’ 


with my regiment in 


South Hafrica, I ‘ad some experience with 
what a black’s skull can stand We was 
way up the country chasin’ some ‘eathen 
King or other—I forget who it was now 


squad of us with four native 
game for the 
nothin of the 
we 


little 
unters was sent out to get 
regiment We ‘adn’t 
enemy at all on our expedition 
came on the trail of a big 'erd of helephants 
we boldly pushed on, followin’ into a bit of 
rugged country that got rougher and rougher 


when a 
sorne 
seen 
so when 


papers will appear in The Modern Munchausen 


Eptror's Notre—Five separate 
series The first to be published are 


November 13 
November 26 


THE 
WAS SOMEWHAT 


ARRANGEMENT OF THEIR HAIR 


DISTURBED” 


FANTASTK 


We are safe for the present,’ said I 
‘We can keep those chaps away all night 
and, if we could get word to camp, we'd be 


saved after all 

*** Let me go down,’ said one of the four 
if you'll ‘old me 
straight, so I 


unters what was with us; 1 
by the hankles and drop me 


won't light on my legs or arme 


‘What do you want to light on?’ said I 

‘My ‘ead,’ said he 

Why, it’s two 'undred feet down thers 
man,’ said I 


That'sall right, if I don't drop crooked 


and break a limb Just let me try I don't 

want to be et up any more than the rest,’ 

So Dobson and I ‘eld ‘im by the ‘eels and 

dropped ‘im off the cliff We 'eerd a little 

thump way down there, and in a minute or 
so we see ‘im scootin’ awa 

. 

How strang said the store-keeper 
Were you rescued next day? 

We was said the ex-Sergeant of the 
Devonshire Blues ‘and I was made a 
Sergeant ‘or bravery 

“When I was in Africa said the 
book-agent 


‘What were you doing in Africa?"’ inter 
rupted the Rhode Islander who had been in 


the French Navy selling books ?’’ 


* said the 


I went to Africa, 


The 


firat time 


book-agent was when the Horner Magnetic 
Oil Company tried a new venture, and 
selected me as the proper man to manage it 


company to send 
loaded with 
darkies 


the 
wagons 
These 


custom of 
country 


It was the 
through the 
darkies medicine 
would give a free show whenever the 
came to a town, and after the 
white man who was along sold medicine 

The Horners wanted to have a white free 
show travel through Africa and have a negro 
the medicine They thought it would 
and, besides, they believed a few testi 
from African chiefs would look wel\ 


and 
wagon 


show some 


sell 
take 
monials 
in their almanacs 

‘* Wilson,’ said Mr, James 
Africa is the most unhealthy country 
world We'll make it one of the 
very healthiest-and make money 
I want you to gather statistics con 
cerning the death rate before and 
after the introduction of our oil 
That will astonish the Americans,’ 


Horner to 
me, 
in the 


. 


‘Well, the scheme took, We sold 
thousands of bottles of Magnetic Oil, 
and had a continuous string of 
natives carrying ivory and gold and 
spices down to the coast, It was at 
the town of 'Mbangwanga that we 
first heard the Arab = slave-traders 
were inthe country, devastating the 


land, carrying off all the people 
captive, and, of course, spo!ling cur 
chance for trade 

‘It was on the second day of our 
stay at 'Mbangwanga We were in 


a small plain outside the town, and 
were just selling two dozen bott'es 
of oil, worth a dollar at a conservatiy 
estimate, for two hundred dollars’ 
worth of ivory, when we heard the 
sound of guns, and fifty Arabs came 
leaping out of thewoods, The natives 
were scared nearly to death, for, 
though there were two thousand of 
‘em, they had no arms, and the Arabs 
had the best kind of rifles. Ina 
few minutes most of ‘em would be 
dead, and the rest slaves, unless we 
four whites did something 

'' | hated to see the critters abused, 
and, besides, either our trade or the 
Arabs had to be killed. So we fired, 


and dropped two Arabs, and then 
brought down another pair, The rest 
slacked up a litth They stood off 
at a distance and kept popping 


away, gradually closing in, but they 
mighty poor shots, and all the 
natives were lying flat down on the 
ground, so nobody got hit 


were 


They'll get us after a while, 
that's certain,’ Robbins, the 
banjo player in the show 

'** If they'd kill a few natives, we'd 
pile up their bodies and fight behind 


said 


em,’ said Perkins, the tambo 
‘Hadn't we better kill a few to save 
the rest of them?’ 

'' No need of that,’ said I, struck 
by a sudden thought I began to 
pile the niggers up in the shape of a 
wall, their heads pointed toward the 
enemy They were too scared to 
move, and in ten minutes we had a 
wall with port-holes in it Then, as 
we kept shooting out at the Arabs, 

we could hear a little patter, patter, as the 


Arab bullets flattened on the niggers’ heads 
Their heads lay together, so not a 
bullet touched them in a vital spot, though 
the fantastic their hair was 


somewhat disturbed 


clome 


arrangement of 


When we had killed ten Arabs, the rest 
got together in a bunch and prepared to 
charge We only had two hundred natives 
in the wall, and there were eighteen hundred 


more lying on the ground near by Quickly 
we built the wall in front of us up till it was 
too high for the Arabs to Then, 
as they rushed up and got in front of it, with 
the help of the who now saw what 
we were about and hastened to place them 
we piled the wall 
knew it 


jump over 
natives 


proper places 
all around the Arabs before 
I he We'd 
ust walk around and pull 
out a pickaninny here 
there from the wall 
stick a gun through 
fetch an Arab until 
one of the blood 
thirsty villains was dead 


selves in the 
they 


reat was casy 


and 

and 
ind 

every 


‘Amazing!’ exclaimed 





the store keeper Were 
any of you hurt?’ 
None of us said 


the book-agent calmly 


JANNEY 
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The Weathercock a Mode! for Politicians 
Ts elections are over 


its annual period of political upheaval 


The country has passed through 
Patriotic son 
of the nation have risen superior to the obsolete custom of 


letting ‘' the office seek the man In their zeal to help save 


their country, they have not waited for the office to seel 
them; they have sought it-—by day and by night No section 
of the country has been forced to accept any one ho i 
has had ite chuice of two or three 

Candidates for the lowest positions, and for those mo 


exalted, have mounted the stump in their own behalf, an 
have unblushingly confessed their wondrous ability for the 
‘office and mighty responsibility they felt it their duty t 
accept.’ The newspapers have exercised their ingenuity in 
bolatering up their own candidates, and in ruining th 
chances of the opposition They have ransacked the p 

history of the candidates, and exposed every weakness, ever 
flaw, under the seareh light of partisan interpretation They 


have shown, by their '' deadly parallel columns,'' the incon 
sistency of the present actions and professions of some of the 
great candidates when compared with their views, speech: 

and attitude of, say, twenty years ago hey have reproved 
what they term the insinecerity,’’ the ficklenes the 
 time-serving epirit'’ of ' this weathercock in politics 


The weathercock has been cruelly wronged; it has been 
taken as the symbol of fickleness, of inconsistency, and of 
unreliability. But this bird should, in reality, be accepted 
as a type of true progressive constancy It would teach 
politicians and statesmen many practical lessons, and give 
them examples they might well emulate 

The weathercock is always at its post 
dry, in sun or shade, in heat or cold, it stands loyally, doing 
its duty It is never led away from its clear, simple line of 
policy It has oneness of purpose, and from its exalted 


In wet weather or 


position gives constant warning to the thousands who look up 
to it for direction. It never loses sight of the fact that it was 
place din ite position of trust for the good of others This is 
something that many of ovr politicians overlook in their own 
rise to power, 

The weathercock is always in harmony with the newest 
freshest and strongest currents It is thoroughly active, and 
progressive It takes no thought of the past; it is vitally 
interested in the present; it keeps itself in constant readiness 
for all changes in the future—and meets them instantly It 
is not fixed and immovable, rigidiy set in its own ways as if 
they were ultimate It is not afraid of new turns It does 
not say *Vesterday, | pointed to the South; what will 
people say if today I favor the North?’’ °' This morning | 
turned to the East; can [ now consistently bend to the 
West?'' It knows no sectionalism; it recognizes that all 
sections come equally within the scope of its duties Do all 
our members of Congress, all our Senators, all our statesmen 
realize this, and live up to their realization as does the 
weathercock ? 

It is true the weathercock changes its views frequently 
but every change is the result of reason, of sufficient cause 
It realizes that times are constantly changing, that new 
needs require new direction of activities, It shows no favor 
itism, but is willing to listen and be moved by any wind 
strong enough to change it from its present tendency 

The weathercock can never be bribed It can never be 
swerved from the direction to which it should properly turn 
It faces every quarter with a keen sense of justice, and feels 
no sense of shame at changing its course rhe weathercock 
could sympathize with Gladstone and other statesmen who 
have suffered public criticism for their change of tront 


Ihe weathercock keeps itself in a recept: ve condition at 
all times, and decides, and makes visible its decision 
instantly, without listening to any sophistry, without deceiving 
itself, without thinking how much it personally may gain if 
the wind blows from a special quarter 

The weathercock is strictly original; it does not watch 
some larger or more influential vane in its vicinity It does 
not trim nor modify its ideal to some special wind Phere 
are on record in our history a few hundred thousand instances 
where politicians and statesmen might take a valuable lesson 
from the every-day life of the weathercock 

The weathercock wears its life out in the service of others 
It stands bravely by ita duty, despite the slurs of those it 
serves; it makes no complaint against being misunderstood 
Why should it be blamed for changing, when its duties 
require it? Does not a clock change every second, and is it 
termed “' fickle ''? 

For one thousand years the weathercock has been on post 
and spire. It was in the middle of the ninth century that 
Papal edict ordered the weathercock to be placed high above 
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the churches, to be to man a perpetual warning against the 
weakness, the fickleness and the perfidy of Peter, who 
betrayed his Master Is there not a lesson in this to those 
politicians and statesmen who are willing to betray them 
selves, their constituents, and their country 

The weathercock, through all the changes of its life 


preserves its integrity, its individuality und «its self 
assertiveness It has lived up to the full measure of its 
possibilities; it has performed faithfully its allotted work 
Let our politicians and tatesmen profit by the nobl 
example of the weathercock et them imitate its character 
ti ind they, too, wi be equally exalted and equal 
lonely WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 
eee 


Passing of the Old-Time Courtesy 


jo Fees a disposition, in these days, to divorce culture 
and courtesy’ One hears, now and then, some exponent 
of a courtliier age called a gentieman of the old schoo 
in a fashion which would imply that good manners of the 
deferential kind no longer exist Certainly, that branch of 
learning formerly labeled in school catalogue deportment 
irricula Youths and 


a smattering 


has been crowded out of the modert 
maidens are taught, instead of the polite art 
of the sciences, a language or twe and a dozen or more 
supposedly essential studies 


The deportment taught by the old school stayed longer 
with the pupils of those time for even the few existing sur 
vivors of that régime are shining examples of educational 


methods more effective than those that obtain to-day, de spite 
our boasted advance in culture Human intercourse carried 
on according to the standards of a century ago was stilted 
perhaps, but courteous always We of this decade have 
gained many things our fathers knew not of, but we have 


paid dearly for our advantag 


There are gentlemen and gentlewomen nowadays, since 
in every land there is an aristocracy more or less clearly 
defined, but the ancient and honorable tithes cony no more 
the fullness of ynificance which was om their The 
ippertain to those persons who are rich in material thing 

wm, | muse of their wealth, may buy mor leference than 
inet r ret nal quatit ite nto cor 1 ition not at 

> 

The bligati t p wet 
nlailed upon t t ; i ttr j t 5 
the modern | ‘ H luty towar ‘ 

it mall pla thougl ty t t hin 

f looms large in nental horiz 

It is a thousand p that t , virtu of u 
fishin nu kindiin ler 

gtied and push i ! t lar ! progwre 
Lacking then ve must liscount mewhat our present 

ittainment We live in an age of hurry, it is true, wl 

the weakest of the t ers must of necessity go to the wall 
rhere remains, however, always time to extend a helping 
hand, to sweeten the inevitably bitter cup of life's woes 


with a little of the milk of human kindness Such assistance 


costs but a trifli eff ind it seals the bond of kinship in 


the eternal brot 
Phe terms of the expression of courtesy may change under 


varying condition is the minuet has given place to the 
waltz-——but the spirit which prompts its practice may remain 
through the passing of the years So may an honorable 


legacy be handed down among the elect, a universal pre 
rogative of the true aristocracy, whose sons and daughters 
ire the really gentle men and women 

LYNN ROBY MEEKINS 
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The Nation's New Travel Course 


"THROUGHOUT the whole scheme of creation, there exists 
a disposition in the young organism to sever its con 
nection with and dependence on the parent life This 
tendency to establish the entity, the self, is inevitabl 
The fledgling sooner or later forsakes the home nest 
In humanity, where the family is idealized, the launching 
forth of a new life into the world of active endeavor becomes 
to the home circle, a momentous occurrence he parents 
wracked by grave doubts and fears, hesitate long before 
they relinquish their watchful authority, while the youth, 


eager for the untried, chafes under kindly restraint 

For the most part, mankind tacitly and reluctantly 
acknowledges the existence of this underl ving, deep rooted 
law of life One race there is, however, which faces the sit 
uation, bows to it, even provides for it The Germans, 
from whom the rest of the world have learned much that 
is helpful in the rearing of the young, have an established 
national custom, allowing to the vouth of their land a 
period of freedom from home supervision, This is a time for 
seeing new sights, meeting new peoples, broadening the 
Wanderjahre 
every young man, just as the marriage portion is provided 


mental horizon It is the irranged for 


for the feminine members of the household 
. 


However long or short the wanderjahre may be, for it is not 
necessarily a twelvemonth, it is intended to satisfy that long 
ing to '‘ see the world ’’ which has broken so many mothers 
hearts It is the test period of the youth, the time when 
amid unfamiliar surroundings, he tries his physical, mental 
ind moral faculties 

Whatever may be the outcome of his venture whether 
he comes back with dispelled illusions to the shelter of his 
home, or whether, his independence once gained, he prefers 
to live out his career in an alien atmosphere as at 
least felt himself a man, a ntegral part of the great mass 
of humanity which toils in that ceaseless struggle which 
when viewed from a proper perspective, becomes history 

Although in this country of comparatively new institutions 
the wanderjahre is unknown, or at best unrecognized, the 
young American citizen is capable of providing it for himself 
when the occasion offers; and the occasion offered to a vast 
number of them this past summer To be sure, the vear 
has been reduced in many cases to five months, and whole 
regiments have spent their wanderjahre in isolated camps 
But even that glimpse of a hitherto unknown world was an 
experience which, under ordinary circumstances, these men 
would never have had 

The Army was in the main made up of volunteers barely 
twenty-one years of age, youths of the working class, who 
left their occupations in mills and shops to offer their sery 
ices to their country The average of their salaries was, 
perhaps, ten dollars a week—scarcely enough to allow them 
to indulge the taste for travel and adventure which every 
healthy human being possesses The Spanish-American war 
gave these men a chance to change their environment The 
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Government provided their wanderjahre in return for their 
patriotic services That they should have suffered was una 
voidable The stay-at-home rarely sees sights of accumu 
lated misery, privation and death 

The home-coming of our soldiers from the field has been 
attended with so much criticism and dissatisfaction that the 
elements of good in the recent campaign have been over 
looked Not the least of its benefits was the experience 
through which the men of the country have gone, as they 
themselves will willingly acknowledge hereafter 

There does not live a veteran of the Civil War who would 
exchange his checkered career with the most placid of the 


peace advocates What he witnessed in those dark days was 
life, seething, struggling, forceful life, and he has felt it, and 
been in it, and of it So, too, there is not a volunteer of 
this later war who will be less a man because he has watched 


open-eyed by the rude bed of a sick comrade, or because 
he has later solemnly buried that comrade in three feet of 
water in the 

Whatever may have been the part he played in the inter 
national episode whi vill go down to posterity as the 


Spanish-American war, there is not a man of them all but 


wamp lands of Cuba or Porto Rico 


will, in later life, recount with pride his share of adventure in 


to a group of admiring children 


camp and on the battle-fel 
and among his hearers will be one, a little lad, who will 
follow with breathless interest the telling of the tale 
Then in his unformed mind will grow a fixed determina 
tion to do, when his time shall come, as his father or his 
grandfather did before him It is the stirring of the wings, 
the longing for the wanderjahre F. B. SHEAFFER 


eee 


The Waste of Public Opinion 
N A REPUBLICAN society like our own, criticism of pub 


lic men and public measure is essential to public vigor, 
health and efficiencs 


Our rulers are our representatives; they use authority 


which we have placed in their hands We have a right 
therefore, to ca them to account As the only real source 
of authority, it is tl ity of the people of the United States 
to discharge the function of criticism truly, frankly, and with 
the force of deep moral and political convictions We hav 
never lacked sharp criticism in this country but it is a 


erious question whether the form which that criticism has 


taken of late years has been wise or helpful rhere is 
reason to believe itag deal of it has been wasted It 
has been too often captious, arrogant and supercilious Wi 
have fallen into the habit of indiscriminate condemnation of 
our publ men \\ issume that they are either incompe 
tent or corrupt 

In many t ul ire Incompetent in a tew instances 
they have been corrupt; but in the long fight against politi 
il combinations and selfish political leaders we have formed 


the habit of putting all public men into one class and speak 
ing contemptuously of them, and of treating the public life 
of the country as if it were on a monotonously low level 
We have forgotten that enduring fact of human life every 
where, which Burke had in mind when he said that it was 
impossible to indict a nation Like Dogberry, we have 
insisted upon writing ourselves down an ass 

No public life is ever without its gradations of intelligences 
and virtue: no party of public men is ever wholly bad or 
wholly good Our reformers have lost influence by the 
monotony of their denunciations; they have ceased, in many 
instances, to be critics, and become common scolds rhere 
is no surer way of making men indifferent to public opinion 
than by making it clear that public opinion has no clear 
perception and no rational judgment behind it; that it is 
simply a one-sided view of things. There is no quicker way 
of making men dishonest than by treating them as thieves 

We have had too much indiscriminate fault-finding during 
the last two decack ind too little effective criticism We 
have weakened the force of public opinion; it ought te b 
like lightning, but the politicians it ought to destroy have 
come to laugh at it It goes wide of the mark through lack 
of discrimination; it is diffused over large groups instead 


last 


of being concentrated on the few who ought to be its victims 
HAMILTON W. Masi 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Nore—Under this heading will be given weekly letters from reade: 
on topics treated in the editorial columns of the Post This will 
afford our readers an opportunity to discuss the subjects from al! sides 


**e 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 
rhe editorial, Spinsters from Choice, has furnished me 


considerable entertainment and instruction inthe reading. Sut 
the thought occurs to me that many of our esteemed maiden 
ladies are such from choice it is second choice Jesting aside 


however, the tendency of women to assert their independence 














is lamentable rhe idea ts gaining prevalence that marriage is 
too commonplac te 6 too ttle s pe for individuality it 
prevents the winning of fame in any special line rhis is one 
danger in woman progres Her advance within recent 
years has beet rapid an radica there is a tendency 
to forget or ignore the ver isis of w in's nature—love 

In business fields women treat the n vith whom they come 
in contact as inferior beings; they are assertive and arrogant 
and when wrong and deservi: of reprimand they invariably 
withdraw uncer the ak of temininity and expect the men to 
treat them as they would treat any lad They desire to enter 
business on an equality with men, but when men treat them as 
men they feel insul and their indignation is aroused 

Emphaticaliy, let men either avoid business life altogether 
or let them enter it on exact the same plane as men 

Chicag Ilinois, Oct ! I NESS MAN 

eee 

Edit ay f I 

It : Benja I klin’s 7 nd c 
edit ‘ ‘ nof alla ‘ I an Wedor vant 
i eat va f ‘ \llia Englishmer and 
Americans are © similar to fratern The Englishman is too 
grasping to ente iny form of alliance, anless he can benefit 


hime Let America work out her own destiny 
\ TRUE AMERICAS 
M urv, Massachusetts, November ¢ 


ef 
Editor Saturday Evening | 
Mr. Robinson, in his editorial, Modern Side of an Old Boast 
which appeared in a recent issu f the Post, seemed to me to 
be judging progress entirely from the mat il side The 
building of great pub! works, the laving of fine roads, the 
change from clay to stone, may be overdor We may be carry 


ing this civilization, of which we boast, just a little too far 

Perhaps | am an old mservative, but it seems to me the 
simpler we can live, and the less frills we can put on, th 
sweeter is life and the more truly enjoyable all its benefits. We 
are living at a break-neck pace, anu soon we must put on brakes 
or our speed will hurl us from the track to destruction 


Bangor, Maine, November 2 F.D.E 
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HEN Dom Pedro, the amiabl 
quick-eyed and  herculean 
framed Emperor of Brazil, 
was driving one day to the 
Centennial Exhibition, in the summer of 1876 
he glanced up and down the Schuylkill 





near Belmont, as far as his eye could reach 
‘It is a great pleasure ground for your 
people in Philadelphia you have here he 
‘in my travels I don’t think I have 
seen anything more admirable for its purpose 
Far off below lay the busy city in the 
haze of a July afternoon; the river, like 


observed 


silver ribbon lay before him the dri 
were filled with carriages and horsemet t! 
hillside was alive with throngs of merry 
makers, and in th listance, toward the 
north, was the calm of a sylvan solitude 

4 century before, the French Marqu le 
Chastellux as he gazed upon the sar 


natural scenery, before art had come to ji 
aid, was moved to heartily exclaim tl 
nothing could surpass the « fp a whi 
the banks of the Schuylkill presented 


o 


In all the provision which American cit 
have since made for the relaxation of th 
people, none has been able to equal this 
great domain in its extent, the variety of it 
landscape, and the charm of its romant 


history In Europe it is surpassed, in extent 
among parks for the people, only by tl 
Prater, of Vienna Its three thousand acre 


its two hundred thousand trees, its streams 
and cascades, and islands and hills and glens 
traversed by fifty miles of carriageway, and it 
scenes of gayety and diversion when some 
times a quarter of a million Philadelphians 
may be found there, impart to it the mingled 
charm of natural and artificial beauty 

When the English Quakers first came t 
Philadelphia, they gave toa hill which rose 
close from the shores of the Schuylkill the 
name of Faire-mount Penn had almost a 
mind to live there, and the name by which he 
knew this summit not only clung to it, but 
has extended to the region which stretche 
for nearly thirteen miles along the river and 
the stream that leads to Chestnut Hil! 


No two poets ever had less in common 
than Tom Moore and John G. Whittier But 
they both found in the scenery of the 
Schuylkill images or suggestions of delight 
The old tale as to how the Irish bard dwelt 
like an exile in a lonely cottage sti!! standing 
on its western bank, was only a romanti 
myth, but what he did see there, as he passed 
through the woods of Belmont, inspired him to 
two of his prettiest poems Hundreds of 
young women in Philadelphia may even yet 
be seen visiting this part of the Park every 
summer, quoting the ballad which begins 
I knew by the smoke that so graceful 
Above the green elms that a cottage 
And I said if there's peace to be found 
A heart that was humble nu ht hope 
Perhaps less familiar is 
the other poem, which 
Moore addressed to a lady 
in Philadelphia whose 
accomplishments had 
charmed his susceptible 
heart 
Alone by the Schuylki a 
wanderer roved 

And bright were its flows 
banks to his « 

But far, very far, wer the 
friends that he 

And he gazed or lowers . 


hanks wit ‘ 
Whittier, when a young 
Quaker editor, fighting uy; 
the anti-slavery cause 
with a Philadelph 
weekly paper sixty years 


ago, would go to 
Fairmount vith his 
friends after the ork of 


althoug! re 


that the 


the day 
would not admit 

Schuylkill could efface 

from his mind the recol 

lections of his New England Merrimac 


There, too, in earlier times, Franklin would 


often spend Sunday with his comrades of the 
Junta in reading poetry or weighing the prob 
lems of religion; and in the Park may stil! 
be found the house in which, perhaps, live: 
that William Coleman upon whom he pass« 

the celebrated compliment. that he had the 
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LANSDOWNE 


By WILLIAM 


coolest, clearest head, the best heart, and the 


exactest morals of almost any man I evet 
met with 

The Schuylkill to-day 
the source of the water supply of Philadelphia 


is most known as 
as a race course for oarsmen, and as the 
scene of the sport of the clubs whose boat 
istern bank in 


Schu Ki NAVY wl 
from Rockland to the Fal has been rowed 

r in the past thirty 4 y the crack 
varsmen of England and America But there 


10 can remember, a 





lad hen the Schuylkill was a famous 
tream f f ermet vhen shad swam ina 
far as Manayunk, and when thre thousand 
catfish would sometimes be caught during 
ne night in a single net Ine d The 
( ony in Schuylk once ruled over much 
f what is now Fairmount Park n accord 
ince with the precepts of Izaak Waltor 
On the west side, not far from the gracefu 
bridge on which the Pennsylvania railroad 
crosses the river, they had their castle 
the resort of the jolliest good fellowship 
that could long be found among the publi 
men of Pennsylvania There, with great 
ceremony, each spring the Baron of this 
piscatorial principality received from hi 
liege tenants the first catch of the season for 
his rent, and Governors, Chief 
Justices, Congressmen, Judge 
and Mayors, in straw hats and 
white aprons 
pare d pota @- 
toes, shelled 
peas fried 
fish and per 
formed all 


the work ! 
ordinarily 
issigned on { 


such occa 


sions to 





cooks and waiter When the nation’s f ign 
illegiance was thrown off, the Colony in 
Schuylkill became the State in Schuylkill; it 


is now known under that name, and, althoug 
much of its old-time glory is gone, there is 
still a quiet litth castle’ near the mouth 
f the Wissahickon in which it survives a 
the oldest club of its kind in America 


Woman in the Wilderness There, too, was 

the Monastery, in which the strange ascetics 

known as ‘' The Hermits of the Ridge, 

following the example of Kelpius, prayed and 

MANSION studied and toiled in the fervor of one of 

ENTRANCE -- those remarkable mysticisms of German 
PERRINE piety two centuries ago 


Yet near this region of Devils’ Pools'’ 








Another company of merry fishermen and ‘‘ Indian Rocks’'’ and “* Lovers’ Leaps 
which long ago passed into the State n may be found the site of so practical a place 
Schuylkill, also had a castle at the once is the first paper mill in America, as well 
choice fishing grounds f the Falls of as the birthplace of David Rittenhouse, who 
Schuy 1 Here, in former years, flowed a was considered foremost among the ablest 
cascade, of which the murmurs could be istronomers and philosophers of his day 
heard five miles away, and wl h gave to the 
piace a nam that cannot now be understood - 
by those who ¢ thither in search of a cata And now rapidly glancing in another dire 
ract, only to find a few gentle gurgle tion, or Over the farthermost portions of the 

Canal and dam have destroyed the pictur West Park from Lansdowne to George's Hill 
esque flow of the water, as w is the fishit may } found the traces and memorials of 
grounds But the Fa wave to th part of in event vhich hundreds of thousands of 
Fairmount a pleasant celebrity to many a American till remember with a sense of 
tra | American, who has eaten suppers of national prick 

fish and iffles in the wayside inns rhose who came to Philadelphia in 1876 
among the multitudes that commemorated the 
° centenary of Independence, and who have 

It was the name of this fish that the not since seen Fairmount Park, will recall the 
Indians gave to the Wissahickon F low ing vast halls, the towers, the galleries and the 
between big hills in the upper end of th: treasuri fart and industry over which ten 
Park, amid a luxuriant woodland, cuttin, thousand men and women kept wateh and 
its way through a wild gorge and sometime vard From the main building, with its 
darkened by the density of the foliage twenty-one acres, to the pretty little abode of 
hanging over it, this lovely little stream the subjects of the Bey of Tunis, there were 


not fewer than one hundred and ninety 


full of the spirit of Nature's romanes 
































f buildings within the 
railway-girted 
grounds 

f More than ten mil 
i he lion dollars were ex 
4 Y - pended on a work 


which has since been 
eclipsed in America 
only by the World's 
Fair, in Chicago's 
Jackson Park 


Not less than eight 
million persons paid 
their way into the 
grounds, and on one 
day the amazing 
pectacle, up to that 
time unprecedented 
n this country, of 

{,000 men, women 
ind children gath 
d together within 
the Centennial's two 
hundred md = fifty 
icTes passed off 


with scarcely an 
rrest for even tipsl 
ness But nowhere 


can there be found a 
mere impressive 
illustration than the 


The drive which winds a y its 1 Centennial tract to-day presents of 
bank | highly picturesqu for Prospero’s lines on the insubstantial pageant 
nearly six mile here t wa faded, which leaves not a rack behind 
that George Lippard, the weird All that now remains of that summer of 

novelist, whose works were read by million glory are the Art Gallery, Horticultural Hall, 
of his countrymen fifty years ago, was mar the Ohio House, the Elizabethan Cottage of 
ried amid the rocks, in the moot ht of the English, the statues and the fountains 
summer night There it was that the piou The great Main Building for several years 
John Kelpius meditated in his cave over tl i «6©used for a permanent exhihition; it 
profoundest mysteries of religion with hi is 6Uintended to establish there another 
Bible and 1} Latin books, writing hymns Kensington Museum, after the London idea, 
ind purging his soul for the advent of TI but it was then too far distant from the city, 
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and finally the vast structure was sold as junk 
and scrap for something less than «a qundred 
thousand dollars 

And so it was that nearly all of the 
Centennial city of the Park long ago disap 
peared; and smooth swards and flower-beds 
and laughing children now take the place 
where reigned the gayety of one of the 
greatest of the modern fétes of nations 

Wherever we may turn in Fairmount Park 
we come across some relic of estates in the 
days when the most eminent men im 
American history were hosts or guests undet 
the roof-trees which have not yet perished 

Washington dined in some of them, made 
merry with the fishermen of the State in 
Schuylkill, rode through the woods time and 
iain in his coach or on horseback, listened 
to the good stories of Judge Peters at 
Belmont, and plant d there a chestnut tree 
Lafayette, on his last visit to America, in his 
old age, also planted by its side a walnut 
tree Belmont, during fifty years, was the 
resort of at least four Presidents, many 
Cabinet Ministers and Senators, poets, wits 
and foreign diplomats John Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert Morris, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
were a few of the foremost men of his day 
whom Judge Peters delighted to summon to 
his hospitality Much of the old mansion 
still remains, now a pleasant rendezvous for 
the people on many occasions 


At Lansdowne, or on the site of the present 
Horticultural Hall, stood the mansion in 
which, after Waterloo, Joseph, King of Spain, 
and brother of Napoleon, had his dinner par 
ties, and charmed his neighbors with his 
democratic manners, or-—at other times 
reminded them of a gentleman farmer 

There, also, had lived the Binghams, the 
richest and most fashionable family of their 
time, one of whose daughters, it is said, capti 
vated the fancy of the young Orleanist Prince, 
who, a generation later, became Louis 
Philippe, of France, and whose addresses 
were then rejected because of his uncertain 
future But there also came to Lansdowne 
the clever Alexander Baring, who carried off 
the beauty of the household, and when he 
made her his bride they spent their honey 
moon in “' The Hut,'’ near the mansion In 
time the husband became the famous Lord 
Ashburton, of British diplomacy, and it was 
thus from the Barings, of England, that 
Philadelphians, in 1866, purchased the charm 
ing Lansdowne region for the Park, and with 
the condition that it would be used only for 
the purpose and pleasure of the public 

Within that part of the domain used for a 
zoological garden, the largest and most 
varied on this side of the Atlantic, is a 
curious square house in faded yellow, built, 
in 1785, by John Penn, a descendant of the 
founder's family, scholar, poet, and after 
ward dramatist in England He named the 
house "' The Solitude,’’ and there lived with 
his library and his wine cellar to cheer him 
in his meditations and his verse-making, 


Across the river stands a still more inter 
esting relic It is the little house in which 
William Penn himself lived—what might be 
called his first executive mansion when he 
came to Philadelphia as Proprietary and 
Governor of Pennsylvania For two whole 
centuries it had stood in the ancient street 
of the business quarter, surrounded by the 
mode rh warehouses In recent years it 
was carefully removed to Fairmount Park, 
where it was situated not far from those 
grounds in the southwestern outskirts of the 
Park where the worthy Penn cultivated vine 
yards, and to which he brought his French 
vignerons in the hope that he might produce 
wine that would be equal to the wine of 
France, What is now known as Lemon Hill 
was perhaps the Vineyard Hill of Penn's 
grape-growers, whose grapes, by-the-by, 
turned out to be good for nothing 

But Lemon Hill retains more closely the 
memory of another historic character 
Robert Morris, financier of the Revolution, 
millionaire United States Senator, party 
manager, and the first man to receive an offer 
of the post of Secretary of the Treasury 
His country seat—'' The Hills,’’ it was 
called—was here an abode of hospitality 
when Morris was the first citizen of 
Philadelphia Washington, while President, 
often rode out ‘there to drink tea with the 
man who was one of the pring ipal props and 
pillars of his administration 


. 


The fate of poor Morris was failure, bank 
ruptey and the prison. Before taken into 
custody he had retreated to his mansion as 
a refugee from his creditors; thoughts of 
suicide came into his distracted brain, and 
he dared not appear on the hill lest a creditor 
who was secreted with a gun among the 
trees would shoot him down. A statue of the 
generous, patriotic financier is likely soon to 
look down upon the Schuylkill near the 
place where he spent the happiest days of his 
sadly closed life 

The Lemon Hill Mansion of to-day was 
built by another opulent merchant, Henry 
Pratt laid out there a beautiful garden, which 
was long one of the exclusive “ sights’’ of 
Philadelphia, but the hill now is thronged on 
every summer day with thousands of the 
people listening to the public band 

Walking a mile farther to the north, amid 
flower-beds, play grounds, and groups of 
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merrymakers, we come to a Colonial house 
associated with the life of the most tnfamous 
character in American annals To Mount 
Pleasant, as it is called, Benedict Arnold 
while he was still in the confidence of his 
country carried the beautiful Margaret 
Shippen, of Philadelphia, as his bride, and 
there probably began to hatch the treason 
which culminated in the bargain with André 
at West Point When the traitor was 
revealed, Philadelphia would not let the 
wife stay upon its soil; she was banished, 
and tnost of the rest of her life was spent in 
England with her expatriated husband 


A tenant of more grateful memory was 
the renowned Baron Steuben, the German 
disciplinarian, who introduced into the 
Continental armies the methods of Frederick 
the Great, and who had been a member of 
the court-martial which condemned the 
gallant André to his death. To this day it is 
said that persons occasionally look at this 
house with contemptuous gestures, or with 
scowls such as they might be expected to 
make if they had actually seen the traitor 
instead of, perhaps, a park guard, standing 
in its doorway, unconscious of their frowns 

Yet, curiously enough, in contrast, the 
Park holds a relic of the one American 
soldier of modern times most associated with 
the idea of constancy to duty It is the log 
house brought thither from Virginia thirty 
years ago by George H. Stuart, after 
Ulysses S. Grant had lived in it during the 
campaign that ended at Appomattox 

When we come to Strawberry Mansion, 
one of the chief resorts of pleasure seekers, 
with its magnificent forest trees, we pass 
over ground which was once owned by 
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Swedes who came to Pennsylvania, perhaps 
in the days of Gustavus Adolphus, and who 
once owned all of the original city of 
Philadelphia, before the English Quakers 
came thither to supplant them 

Throughout the Park fountains, statues and 
other momorials of art, some of national 


significance have become numerous 
Abraham Lincoln James A Garfield 
Christopher Columbus Joan Ll)’ Are 
Humboldt, and General George Gordon 
Meade are some of the historic characters 


commemorated by statues 

The Hebrews are represented by a monu 
ment which symbolizes Religious Liberty, 
and the Catholics by a colossal Total 
Abstinence fountain, around which stand 
the figures of Commodore John Barry 
Father Mathew, Bishop Carroll, and the 
Carroll of Maryland who was the last sur 
viver of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence The great Washington 
Monument and equestrian statue which the 
Society of the Cincinnati took measures to 
erect early in the century, but did not com 
plete until eighty-six years afterward, is a 
notable work But far more notable will be 
a massive arch and monument such as never 
has been seen in this country 


* 


A few years ago a rich type founder in 
Philadelphia left in his will a bequest of half 
a million dollars for the construction of a 
great archway, in which are to be placed 
equestrian statues of military and civic 
heroes like Hancock, McClellan, Meade, 
Reynolds, Porter, Hartranft, Dahlgren and 
Curtin, while the name of Richard Smith is 
to be pre served for posterity by an insc ription 


and a bust. An equestrian statue of General 
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Grant is to be the next addition to the works 
of art which, with a gathering of pictures 
now planned, will eventually make Fairmount 
Park a noble repository of modern sculpture 

The original Fairmount Park consisted of 
a few acres, where the water-works of 
Philadelphia were built early in the century 
and as late as thirty years ago the Park 
included, in addition, only the Lemon Hill 
estate and the Sedgeley estate, and these 
were bought chiefly on the plea of the 
necessity of preserving the purity of the city’s 
water supply in the Schuylkill 

When Lansdowne was acquired, and when 
Jesse George and his sister made a gift of 
the land on and about the hill which bears 
their name, the Park began to assume large 
proportions. It was then that a commission 
was created to extend it even further, as well 
as to better regulate it, and the result was the 
acquisition of more extensive estates lying 
m cither side of the river 


A place upon this commission is one of the 
coveted honors of Philadelphia citizenship, 
and the eight millions of dollars that this 
body has expended in the adornment of the 
fine scenery which Nature had already fur 
nished them has been one of the public 
expenditures for which even the most cynical 
or suspicious of taxpayers has found no 
occasion for lamentation 

The great domain dedicated to the people 
forever as a ‘‘public common” is_ their 
proudest possession; and one of the Mayors of 
Philadelphia expressed well this pride when 
he said: ‘‘ New York thinks much of her 
great Central Park, but we can take three 
Central Parks, put them all in Fairmount 
Park, and still have room for another.’’ 
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Starting a Young Man Right 


“ |" MORE fathers would take a course 
with their sons similar to the one my 
father took with me,’’ observed one of the 
leading business men of Boston, ‘‘ the boys 
might think it hard at the time, but they'd 
thank him in after life.’’ 

** What sort of a course? 
‘Well, | was a young fellow of twenty 
two, just out of college, and I felt myself of 
considerable importance I knew my father 
was well off, and my head was full of foolish 
notions of having a good time and spending 
lots of money Later on I expected father to 
start me in business, after I'd 

a while at clubs and with fine horse-flesh 

** Like a wise man, father saw through my 
folly, and resolved to prevent my self 
destruction, if it were possible 

*** Tf the boy's got the right stuff in him 
let him prove it,’ I heard father say to 
mother one day. ‘I worked hard for my 
money, and I don’t intend to let Ned 
squander it and ruin himself besides.’ 


" we asked 


‘swelled’ 


‘* That very day father came along and 
handed me fifty dollars, remarking, ‘ Ned, 
take that money, spend it as you choose, but 
understand this much; it’s the last dollar of 
my money you can have till you prove your 
self capable of earning money and taking 
care of it on your own account 

** T took the money in a sort of dazed man 
ner, and stammered out, ‘ l-—why-——I-—I want 
to go into business,’ 

*** Business!’ exclaimed father, contempt 
uously, ‘what do you know about managing 
the mercantile business? Get a clerkship 
and learn the alphabet before you talk to me 
of business.’ And father left me then to 
ponder on his words. And that fifty dollars 
was the last money my father ever gave me, 
till at his death I received my part of the 
property by inheritance 

**T felt hard and bitter then, felt my father 
was a stingy old fogy, and mentally resolved 
to prove to him that I could live without his 
money. He had roused my pride—just what 
he intended, I SU Ppose 

‘* For three days I looked about fora place 
to make lots of money But I found no such 
chances, and at length I accepted a clerk 
ship in a large retail store at $400 a year 


“Another bit of father’s ‘ stinginess’ at 
this time was demanding two dollars a week 
for my board through that first year 

** At the end of my first year I had laid 
aside $200, and the next year, my salary 
being raised $100, I had $500 laid by 

** One hundred cents meant more to me in 
those days than $100 had previously 
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“* At the end of four years’ clerking I went 
to my father with $1500 of my own, and 
asked him if he was willing to help me enter 
business. Even then he would only let me 
hire the money, $2000 at six per cent 

lo-day I am called a successful business 
man And I have my father to thank for it 
Those lessons in self-denial, self-respect and 
independence which he gave me—though 
hard at the time—put the manhood into me 

‘Years afterward, father told me it cost 
him the hardest struggle of his life to be so 
hard with his boy But he felt it was the 
only course to make a man of me Many a 
time we laughed heartily over that little 
two-dollar board-bill Exchange 


What to Teach Boys 


PHILOSOPHER has said that true edu 
cation of boys is to ‘‘ teach them what 
they ought to know when they become men 
1, To be true and to be genuine. No edu 
cation is worth anything that does not include 
this. A man had better not know how to 
read, and be true and genuine in action, 
rather than be learned in all sciences and in 
all languages, and be at the same time false 
in heart and counterfeit in life Above all 
things, teach the boys that truth is more 
than riches, power or possessions 
2. To be pure in thought, language and 
life—pure in mind and in body 


3. To be unselfish To care for the 
feelings and comforts of others To be 
generous, noble and manly This will 


include a genuine reverence for the aged and 
for things sacred 

4. To be self-reliant and self-helpful, even 
from childhood To be industrious always, 
and self-supporting at the earliest proper 
age. Teach them that all honest work is 
honorable ; that an idle life of dependence on 
others is disgraceful 

When a boy has learned these things, says 
a writer in an exchange, when he has meade 
these ideas part of him—however poor or 
however rich—he has learned the most 
important things he ought to know 


Stopping Short of Success 


HOUSANDS of men who have been fail 
ures in life have done drudgery enough 
in half a dozen different occupations to have 
enabled them to reach great success if their 
efforts had all been expended in one 
direction, says Architects of Fate 
That miechanic is a failure who starts out 
to build an engine, does not quite accomplish 
it, and shifts into some other occupation 
where, perhaps, he will almost succeed 
again The world is full of people who are 
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‘almost a success.’’ Their courage oozes 
out just before they become expert 

How many of us have acquisitions which 
remain permanently unavailable because not 
carried to the point of skill? How many 
people ‘‘ almost know a language or two,’’ 
a science whose elements they have not quite 
mastered; an art partially mastered, but 
which they cannot practice satisfactorily ? 


. 


Doctor Mathews says that ‘‘to no other 
cause perhaps is failure in life so 
frequently to be traced as to a mistaken 
calling We often find out what we cannot 
do before we find out what we can do. This 
negative process of eliminating the doubtful 
chances is often the only way of attaining to 
the positive conclusion 

Beware of that fatal gift, versatility. Many 
a person misses being a great man by 
splitting middling ones 
Universatility is the tenis fa/uus which has 
deluded many a_ promising mind In 
attempting to gain a knowledge of half a 
hundred subjects men have mastered none 

‘* The measure of a man’s learning will be 
the amount of his voluntary ignorance,’’ said 
Thoreau If we go into a factory where the 
mariners’ compass 15 made, we can see the 
needles before they are magnetized, and they 
will point in any direction. But when they 
have been applied to the magnet and received 
its peculiar power, from that moment they 
point to the North, and are true to the Pole 
ever after. So man never points steadily in 
any direction until he has become polarized 
by the choice of his ideal career 


himself into 


° 


Many a man has dwarfed his manhood, 
cramped his intellect, crushed his aspira 
tions, blunted his finer sensibilities, in some 
mean, narrow occupation, just because there 
was money in it 

The man with a vocation he likes, the 
practical man, the energetic and industrious 
man, builds a house upon the ground, while 
the dreamer builds a castle in the air, and he 
lays up a few thousands in bank while the 


other revels in imaginary millions The 
dreamer’s pockets are full while he is asleep, 
but he wakens to find an empty purse. It 


takes a good many dreams of fortune to make 
an actual dollar 

Give your life, your energy, your enthu 
siasm all to the highest work of which you 
are capable. Canon Farrar said, ‘‘ There is 
only one real failure in life possible, and 
that is not to be true to the best one knows 

Emerson says: ‘‘ There is at this moment 
for you an utterance brave and grand as that 
of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of 
the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante 
but different from all these.’’ 
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The Opening of a 
New Era of Shipbuilding 


Attention has been called in these 
columns to the prospects of a remarkable 
revival of the great shipbuilding industry of 
this-country. The beginning of the turn has 
become a-fact much earlier and under far 
different conditions than was anticipated 
Within a short period one of the largest com 
binations of floating property ever attempted 
in the United States has been consummated 
by the Atlantic Transporta‘ion Company, of 
New York 

Upward of thirty-five steamers and barges 
belonging to the commercial fleets plying on 
the Great Lakes have been chartered for im 
mediate use on the Atlantic coast, and the 
company has contracted for the construction 
in lake shipyards of about twoscore more 

The places of the vessels thus withdrawn 
from the lakes must be supplied with new 
craft before the opening of spring navigation 
These transactions and the building of three 
battle-ships, four harbor-defense monitors, 
sixteen torpedo destroyers, and twelve tor 
pedo boats for the Navy plainly indicate 
that the revival is well under way 


Is Electricity 
Killing Great Industries ? 


The introduction of electricity in the 
street railroad service has seriously injured 
two great American industries, both closely 
related—the breeding of draft horses and the 
growing of hay. It is computed that the 
trolley and cable cars have displaced 290,000 
horses in the cities of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Richmond and Toledo alone. This means 
a decrease in the consumption of hay of more 
than thirteen hundred tons per day Other 
cities would nearly treble these figures 

In the decade of 1880-1890 the hay crop of 
the United States nearly doubled; in the 
1890-1893 the increase was only 
and in the calendar year of 


period of 
1,000,000 tons 
1597 the 
million tons less than that of 1893 rhe 
extent of the hay industry indicates the 


production was more than five 


seriousness of electricity’s injury Last 
year the production from 42,426,770 acres 
was 60,664,876 tons, valued at $401, 390,728 


Seeking a Remedy 
for Labor Troubles 


Without a doubt the 
movement in the labor world of the United 
States in many years is that just inaugurated 
by the Board of Walking Delegates in 
connection with the United Building Trades 
of New York City After numerous and 
most costly experiments, in 
artisans of many 


most sensible 


which the 
other cities have been in 
volved, this board of dele 
gates is convinced that 
plans should be perfected 
whereby strikes in general 
may be avoided 

The delegates ask the co 
operation of the officers of 
the United Building Trades 
one of the most powerful 


labor organizations in the 
world, declaring their own 
willingness to enter into any 
LOG 
reasonable agreement with 
employers which will do 
away, particularly, with sym 
pathetic strikes, which, as a rule, are most 


costly to those workmen who have no per 
sonal connection with the dispute 

A well-organized and sincere attempt to 
accomplish the declared object of the move 
ment, whether by 
will enlist the most active sympathy of every 


arbitration or otherwise, 


American citizen, irrespective of occupation 


Where Men are Benefited 
by the Settlement System 


When the late Baron 
Hirsch set aside his millions for the 
ration of the condition of the Jews throughout 
the world, he desired that the bulk should be 
expended in establishing industrial colonies 


Maurice de 
amelio 


members might become self 
His benefactions were extended 


n which the 
supporting 
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where he and his 


ot $2 


to the United States 

upward 
institutions are already in 
and others 
and elsewhere 


Wwigow sent 000,000 
Some noble 
operation in New York City 
are projected t )ere 

As the institutional feature of his 
munificence is likely to overshadow 
the self-helping t is interesting to 
note the condition which a typical col 


ony has attained 

At Woodbine, New Jersey, a Hirsch 
settlement has prospered so well that 
its agricuitural school is to have a new 
$10,000 dormitory, an electric light 





thirty new dwellings, and two 
plants that will 
about 500 more 


plant, 
new manufacturing 
give employment to 
persons The settlement has 
model village in every essential, the inhabit 
ants are happy and contented, and are living 
honest, industrious lives The scheme is 
working admirably, and is carrying out the 
intentions of its generous founder 


become a 


Two Important Steps 
in Municipal Reform 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has 
adopted two statutes of more than ordinary 
importance to all interested in municipal 
reform The first gives taxpayers a larger 
protection against misgovern 
ment and corrupt officials than 
they have hitherto had, by pro 
viding that any ten taxable in 
habitants may obtain in court 
an injunction or other order to 
restrain city of officials 
from raising money or incurring 
obligations for purposes not san¢ 
tioned by law 

The second radically changes 
the State’s system of law pro 
cedure by imposing on the Jus 
tices of the Supreme Court the 
duty of summarily investigating 
the financial affairs of a city, 
town or county, on the petition 
of acertain number of real estate 
owners who have paid taxes for a year prior 
to the petition, in their peti 
tion official corruption or misgovernment 


town 


and who allege 


The Commercial 
Decline of New York City 


The special commission appointed by 
Governor Black, under an Act of the last 
Legislature of New York, to consider the 
great decline in the commerce of the port of 
New York, will have four months in which 
to study a problem that has dee ply concerned 
business circles for several years Since 
1880 there has been an average annual falling 
off in the volume of 


about $25,000,000, and in the 


foreign commerce of 
same period 
the average annual increase for the whok 
country has been $48,000,000 If the port 
had secured its fair proportion of the general 
increase it would have had an average 
annual increase of about $24,000,000, instead 
of having an annual decrease 
than this amount 
In the period 1880-1897 the 

a fraction over six per cent. of the increase of 
the general commerce of the country, while 
Boston had twenty per cent A long list of 
has been given, the 


even larger 


port had only 


reasons for this decline 
alleging transportation discrimi 
nation and excessive terminal charges, and 
the Governor's commission is charged to 

make 


the matter to find the real 


strongest 


an exhaustive study of 


cause and suggest a remedy 


An Anarchist 
Defines Anarchism 


Always willing to give 
both sides of any question of 
public interest, the Post is 
pleased to summarize the 
views of Anarchism as held 
by a representative English 


Anarchist. The conscientious 


AN 
Anarchist does not advocate 
violence On the contrary 
he believes that homicidal 
outrages are neither a logical outcome of 


Anarchist principles, nor a practical neces 
sity of Anarchist action He does 
openly protest all forms of public 
authority and private property 

The Anarchist is no enemy of 
abuses He is at war with all 


however 


against 


society, only 
of anti-social 
institutions and all habits which are based 
on the principles of authority and propert 
He thoroughly believes that “ 
ated equal,’’ and that it is unnatural and un 
fair-that one man should be set over another 
It is held to be a right to resist the authority 
of man over man; and Anarchists believe 
with Proudhon, that ‘‘ property is theft 

Every person who aids in any manner to 
human 


all men are cre 


maintain social conditions that drive 
beings to despair, is largely responsible for 
whatever outrages may be committed under 


the name, but without the authority, of 
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Anarchism Outrages are rewarded as the 


reply ot desperate individuals to intolerable 
wrongs inflicted on them by their fellow-men 
When life is made unbearable by reason of 
these wrongs, then it becomes necessary to 


administer a stern rebuke to the oppressors 


What it Costs Europe 
to Maintain Her Armies 


The Cezar's disarmament scheme is 
based on a recognized necessity for reducing 
the great expense of maintaining national 
ro comprehend the 


present Army 


systems of defense 
import of this vast scheme the 
and Navy forces and the cost of their main 
must be considered 

Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy and Russia as 


tenance 

By taking 
Germany, Great Britajn, 
representatives of the armed strength of 
Europe, it is found that, according to the 
latest official reports, their standing or peace 
armies 132,800. )=0 officers and 

734,141 men, and, omitting Great Britain, 
their navies number 6172 officers and 224,564 
men, Great Britain this year has a total of 
100,054 Officers, seamen and marines, and 
the Army strength given is independent of 
India and the colonies 

For the maintenance of these national sys 
six countries alone, 
1497-5, 


comprise 


tems of defense of these 
during the fiscal year 
the respective budgets show 
the enormous expenditure of 
$506,287,549, or more than 
one-half of the total debt of 
the United States 


A World's Congress 


to Suppress Anarchism 


Italy's propositions, to 
be submitted to the Interna 
tional Anti-Anarchist Congress 
at Venice, will fail in favor in 
all countries blessed with con 
stitutional freedom ro pre 
vent the publication of Anar 
chist periodicals, to expel Anarchists from the 
countries taking part in the Congress, and to 
abolish, in the case of Anarchists, certain 
rights in the courts, would be measures prac 
ticable only under arbitrary Governments 

The English and American love of fair 
play, and of the conservation of the rights of 
individuals under their respect 
ive constitutions, would erect a 
barrier against two of the propo 
sitions, if not all The plan, 
however, forms a tolerably good 
basis for a much-needed inter 
national concert of action 


Our Greatest 
Gold-Producing State 


Colorado, known for years 
as a great silver State, has be 
gold-produc 
ing State in the country, and 
California heretofore heading 
the column of gold States, has 
fallen to second place The pro 
duction in Colorado last year exceeded that 
of California by nearly $4,500,000 

This remarkable change in the output of 
the precious metals in Colorado has been 
accomplished since the repeal of the silver 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act in 1893 
When the pending in 
Congress, the measure met: with 


ome the irgest 


repealing bill was 
interme 
opposition in Colorado, where it was even 
declared that the 
the industries of the Immediately 
ifter the passage of the local 
miners turned their attention more closely to 
working the gold deposits, with the result 
that in a single year they brought the State 
of Colorado to second place as a gold pro 
Now it is in the first place 


repealer would paralyze all 
State 
repealing Act, 


ducer 


The Labor Strike 
in the French Capital 


The internal troubles of France have 
een increased by a strike of 
t only puta stop to all work 


workmen in 
Paris, which ne 
on the Exposition and other buildings, but 
necessitated the mobilizing of 10.000 cavalry 


When the number 


Crovernment 


and infantry in the city 
of striker 


alarmed 


reached 0,000 the 
Municipal Counc 
all eng 

induced their 


became and the 


directed the cancellation of agements 
with contractors unless thes 
men to resume work in twenty-four hours 

The strike was general among the trades 
and the Government feared that the Dreyfus 
and other would fan it into a 


really desperate insurrection 


agitations 


How Mother Earth 
Enriches the United States 


The United States Geological Survey 


has issued an advance report on the mineral 


productions of the country in the calendar year 
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1h which shows how lavishly nature has 
enriched America The value of the non 
metallic products last year was $329, 113,545, 
the metallic, $302,198,502, and the unapeci 
fied $1,000,000——a total off $639,312, 347 
This total was an increase over that of the 
preceding year of $9,375,109, and, excepting 
that of 18ye, the largest in many years 

values were 


The leading non-metalli 


Bituminous coal, $119,740,052; Pennsylvania 
anthracite $79, 126,126 petroleum, $40, 
929,611; and building stone, $36,070,651; 
and the metallic pig iron, $95,122,299; 
sils $60,637,172 gold, $57,303,000; 
et $54,080,180; lead, $14,885,728; zinc, 


»* 200; and aluminum, $1,500,000 
Ai the metallic productions quoted showed 
and of the non 
bituminous coal and building stone 
showed a large and Pennsylvania 
anthracite and petroleum a decrease 


in increase, excepting silver 
metallic 


increase 


The Government 
Dispossesses 20,000 Families 


In 1895, Henry L. Dawes, for many 
years one of the United States Senators from 
Massachusetts, was appointed Chairman of a 
commission created by Congress to endeavor 
to secure from the five civilized tribes of 
Indians, in Indian Territory, their voluntary 
assent to the abandonment of tribal relations 

After the commission found that local 
causes had defeated its object, Congress 
authorized it to make a census of the tribes 
ascertain who were and who were not citizens, 
and suggest a plan for the division of the 
lands of the Indians among those who were 
found to be citizens 

Under the last authority the commission 
has issued orders that all intermarried white 
men were intruders and would have to leave 
the Territory This means that fully 20,000 
white, or ‘' squaw,'’ men who have married 
into these tribes must leave their families, 
Possessions and business interests, and seek 
homes elsewhere 

Tribal custom, if not law, has recognized 
the white man who married an Indian woman 
as an equal Indian citizen, and, hence, 
eligible to acquire property These '' squaw 
men '' have settled the greater part of the best 
lands, are fathers of nearly fifty thousand 
half-blood children, and now declare they 
will not surrender their acquired rights 


A Pledge of Loyalty 
From the Head of Mormondom 


A declaration by Lorenzo Snow, the 
new President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, is a better recognition 
of the legal conditions dominating Utah than 

the formal deliverance of the 
late President Woodruff, recently 
epitomized in the Post 

While reaffirming his belief 


o7) that the Saints would be doing 


no moral nor religious wrong in 
practicing plural marriage under 
Divine sanction, President Snow 
does not hold it to be right that 
the members of the Mormon 
Church should break the laws of 
the land against that practice 

He declares that polygamy 
exist in Utah, either 
secretly or openly, and pledges 
his word that the Saints * will 
sustain the constitution and laws 
and institutions of the United 
States, and be the champions of 
liberty and of that constitution when its in 
tegrity shall be threatened,’ 


Yellow Fever Restrictions 
Worse Than the Disease Itself 


The recent outbreak of yellow fever in 
Louisiana and Mississippi had caused more 
onsternation, up to the time of writing, by 
the suffering that followed the enforcement of 
quarantine regulations than by the fever 
itself In Mississippi the 
infected districts produced so much destitu 
tion that, after the State Board of Health and 
the State Howard Association had exhausted 
their resource the State authorities were 
obliged to appeal to the Federal Government 
food and medical supplies 
Ninety per cent. of the white population 
had fled from the State, and about 6000 
persons at Jackson and elsewhere were in 
extreme distress In the two States there had 
been 416 cases of fever and sixty-five deaths 


isolation of the 


for aid in money 


Concurrent Service 
of Father and Son 


An influential partisan newspaper 
noting the death of Francis Bayard 
declared that the contemporaneous service of 
Mr. Bayard and his father in the United States 
Senate was a political fact without a parallel 


Thomas 


This statement is incorrect General Henry 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, served in the Senate 
during 1848-1857 and his son, Augustus 


Cesar Dodge, of lowa, served in 1848-1855 

The case of the Bayards was usparalleled 
however, in the fact that they both repre 
State In this connection 
may be mentioned the case, unprecedented 
in the United States Navy, of Thomas Oliver 
Selfridge, father and son, both of whom are 
now Rear Admirals on the retired list 


sented the sare 
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The Unselfish Work A life of seventy-six 
of Andrew Hi. Green years and a public 

career of exceptional 
usefulness have been honored by the presen 


tation to Mr. Green of a costly gold medal 
commemorative of the municipal consolida 
tion of January 1 last, and of his share in 
bringing it about Mr, Green's last public 
service was as a member of the Greater New 
York Commission, and many of his friends 
hoped that he might become the first Mayor 
of the enlarged city, but he declined the use 
of his name 

Mr. Green has served the city of New York 
in many ways, but the service for which he 
will be remembered longest was that 
rendered while he was holding the office of 
Comptroller, During its tenure he became 
the terror of a large class of lawyers inter 


ested in claims against the city New York 
had but recently emerged from the Tweed 
régime, and some hundreds of claims more or 


less questionable still hung over it These 
he examined personally, after 
payment had been properly authorized, and 
“held up all he considered doubtfal 
Lawyers stormed, and courts issued writs of 
mandamus, but he remained unmoved, and 
positively refused to pay any bill till he was 
orrect ness 


even their 


absolutely satistied of its « 
> 


The present 
Empress, known 
the Western 
a veteran politician, thoroughly imbued with 
all the traditions of the ancient Manchu 
dynasty of Ts’ing, and opposed to the pro 
gressive ideas of the day She was the second 
wife of the Emperor Hien- Feng 
of the Emperor T'ung-Chi, who succeeded his 
father while an infant rhe mother directed 
the affairs of the Empire for the child, and on 
his death, in 1875, proclaimed her nephew, 
Kwang-Su, successor to the throne 
Kwang-Su, who was recently forced to 
abdicate the supreme authority into the hands 
of his aunt, was searcely three years old 
when proclaimed Emperor, and it not 
till 1889 that he assumed full control of the 
Government During this period his aunt 
administered the Imperial affairs. Thus the 
present Dowager Empress has been practi 
cally the sovereign of the impire three times 


Dowager 


Dowager Empress 
also as 


of China Recalled 


Empress, is 


and mother 


was 


The Remarkable Work Now that John Rogers, 
of Sculptor Rogers the « ulptor of the 
P well-known ‘ Rogers 
Groups,'’ is physically unable to follow his 
chosen work any longer, the field of American 
art will lose one of the most characteristic 
American seulptors, His works tell the story 
of the Civil War days, and it is exceedingly 
unfortunate that he is unable to perpetuate in 
his ‘‘ groups’ the story of the Spanish War 

Mr. Rogers was, 
above all, original 
There is absolutely no 
trace of copying in 
any of his work, He 
represents the life and 
the people as they 
were He has not 
allowed himself to be 
hampered by any of 
the arbitrary rules of 
the Greek and Roman 
He is American in his style and in 
his treatment. His groups strike the public 
heart and home, warming the affections, 
kindling the patriotic enthusiasm 

But Rogers has handled the larger subjects 
His heroic statue of Lincoln was shown at 
the World's Fair at Chicago; in front of 
Philadelphia's city hall is a bronze figure of 
Reynolds by Rogers, and in Boston stands his 
John Eliot and the Indians, A movement 
is now on foot to make a complete collec 
tion of his bronzes and his other works, and 
preserve them in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts in New York City 





schools 


. 


The French sense of 
priety has just received a 
severe shock It is com 
mented on in the papers, it is the subject of 
conversation at the cafés, it is gossiped about 
at all the afternoon teas. President Faure 
amokes! But, worse than that, the head of 


President Faure 
Shocks His People 


pro 


the French nation smokes cigarettes, and in 
public! 
It is said that he is the first French 


President to smoke It is recalled that 
Thiers not only did not smoke, but in 
appointing his military officials took care 


that the ordnance officer should be a Captain 
who was a stranger to the use of tobacco 
Marshal McMahon used to smoke, but he 


habit after passing through a 


and when he was President he 


gave up the 
severe illness 
was never known to smoke 

Jules Grévy used to be an 
smoker, but he 
he found he 


inveterats 
ceased to use the weed when 
was losing his 
Sadi-Carnot never smoked, and 
taries also abstained-—~at the Elysée, at least 
M. Casimir-Perier used to smoke, but only a 
little, and not at all after he became 
President It is now hinted that M. Faure 
does not only burn cigarettes in public, but 
loves, in private, a pipe, which was the present 


of a Russian Grand Duke 


memory 
his secre 


difficult 
mind 


It is always 
for the 
to conjure up pictures 
the nation as boys, with al 
the life and exuber 
ance of boyhood 
This is spec ially 
truce in the case of 
John Hay the 
author diplomat 
and statesman 

But 
Secretary of 
student at 


Two Secretaries of 
State as College Chums 


popular 


of the leaders of 


when our 
Stat 
was a 
Brown, he 

and 
most popular 


was the 
jolliest proba 
bly tine 


man in college, and 





room was the 


his 
rollicking 


usual meeting-place of a crowd 

He always had 
plenty of spending 
but was in no 


money, 
sense foppish He 
selected his friends 
because of their 
good-fellowship, ut 





terly regardiess of 
whether they were 
poor or wealthy 

It is a rather 
strange coincidence 
that one of Hay’'s 
best college friends 


was Richard Olney, Secretary of State under 
Cleveland, and whom Hay said to 
have succeeded in that important 
Olney was a Junior when Hay entered college 


may be 
position 


he graduated in 1856, and Hay in 1558 
As a student, Hay wrote verse and prose 
for the college monthly, and his essays were 


who held them up 
less brilliantly endowed 
latter's 


the delight of the faculty 
as models to the 


students, much to the annoyance 


Therese Fedorowna Ries 


Therese F. Ries, 


the Woman Sculptor the only Russian woman 
who has ever achieved 


renown as a sculptress, considers the head 


of Mark Twain as the ideal on which to 
bestow her best efforts She has only 
recently completed a bust of the American 


which she classes as her best work 
Clemens 


humorist 
and has presented it to Mr 


Miss Ries is personally a_ fine-looking 
young womam and is thoroughly in love 
with her art Hellmer, the most accom 
plished sculptor of Austria, discovered her 
talent, and determined to develop it He 
declares that she surpasses most male sculp 


tors in inventiveness 

Her best work is an enormous figure of 
Lucifer, which won for her the Ludwig 
medal of Austria rhis statue shows strong 
handling, and is an imposing sculpture, full 
of protound psychological significance 


James G. Hill, Hill is one of the 


James G 


the Railway King most interesting of the new 
“ quartette now in control 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad From a 


poor country boy he has gradually risen to be 
America’s greatest railwa; 
Of Canadian birth, he had few educational 
opportunities, and early in life came to the 
United States to seek his fortune 

He settled in St. Paul, then a town of only 
s000 inhabitants, and that city has ever since 
been his home He has risen, step by step 
and everything he has gained has been won 
by sheer hard work His success has been 
due largely to the fact that he 
opportunity, and can see all its possibilities 

In his private life Mr. Hill is one of the 
most genial and companionable of men. In 
conversation he impresses one with the wide 
range of his information and the breadth and 
originality of his views. Mr. Hill's home in 
St. Paul is a veritable mansion, and is one of 
the sights of the city 

He married early, and around his marriage 
clings aromance. He met the woman who is 


one of magnate 


grasps the 


now his wife when he was comparativel 


and unknown a poor girl, and had 
in her life enjoyed advantages After 
winning her pledge to marry him, he arranged 
for the education of this girl, and the young 
with a hungry mind, found open to 
the doors that had previously been 
closed She a cultivated, broadly 
educated, beautiful woman 

Mr. Hill family of nine children 
three of whom are Within the 
the decorations and pictures show traces of 
keen and refinement The 
picture gallery in his house one 
of the finest collections owned by an individ 
ual in the United States Mr. Hill has made 
a study of pictures, as he has made a study of 
has secured the best 


y poor 
She was 
few 


woman 
her all 
became 


has a 
bovs house 
artistic sens 
is said to he 


railroads, and he 


. 


Only a few days ago the 
author of Lorna Doone 
passed his seventy -third 


Why Blackmore 
Repents Lorna Doone 


birthday He is in excellent health, and his 
mind has lost none of its alertnes The 
always fascinating Lorna Doone was written 
about thirty years ago, yet it still sells by 


thousands of copies 


Mr. Blackmore himself is amazed at its 
continued success ol that book he 
exclaimed the other day is if he were 


annoyed because it was mentioned in his 
presence It is a pity it was ever written 
it ought to be destroved 

Whatever he may think about it, that book 
is undoubtedly his best He lives among his 
trees and flowers at Teddington, England 
He has lived in this home for over forty 
year When he bought it the place was a 
villag with a village postmistress and a 
vicarage embowered with flowers jut now 
the brick-and-mortar tendencies of octopus 
London are stretching out toward it, and a 
railway station is at his door Though his 
trees hide all buildings and give him 
privacy, the hubbub of life pierces them 


Kaiser Wilhelm Scolded A comical 


by a Druggist’s Wife happened to Emperor 
= William at the village 


incident 


of Bergkirshen during the late Army man 
ceuvres He rang up, at four o'clock in the 
morning, the village druggist, from whose 


veranda a fine view could be obtained of the 


whole valley, in which eight Army corps were 
bivouacking at the time 

The tired druggist did not recognize the 
Emperor, and, being angry at thus being 
aroused from his sleep, refused His Majesty 
admittance The wife of the druggist joined 


her husband, and fired through the crack of 
the front door a string of uncomplimentary 
remarks at the disturber of their peace 
Emperor William was highly amused, and 
finally disclosed his identity, whereupon the 
profusely apologized, admitted the 
and prepared coffee for him 
with the couple until day 
repaired to the veranda 
and watched the result of an alarm of the 
Army corps through his glasses He after 
ward the druggist a signed photograph 
of himself as a return for 


coupl 
Emperor 
After chatting 


light, His Majesty 


sent 
his courtesy 


General Grenville M 
President of 


The Chief Investigator, 
General Grenville Dodge 


Dodge, 


the Commission that 
is inquiring into the management of the 
war, is a man of gravity and dignity, and 
weighs matters carefully and judicially He 
has a rugged face; his features are strong, and 


his eyes sharp and ever on the alert 


General Dodge is sixty-seven years old, 
but is strong and sturdy He was born on a 
farm in Massachusetts, but later moved West 
He went to the Civil War as Colonel of the 
Fourth Iowa Infantry, and was severely 
wounded at Pea Ridge When he recovered 
he was made a_ Brigadier-Genera! Going 


he opened the campaign of 
Confederates under 


after 
and defeated the 
Forrest, Roddy and others 
When the came 
Sherman 
ance He 
rely in any 


South soon 
1863 
Grant said to 
te your 
whom 


crisis 


Summon Dodge assist 


is an officer upon you can 


emergency 


General Dodge built a railroad to supply 
Sherman with troops, and rebuilt the road 
from Decatur to Nashville In forty days 
that road, 100 miles long, was ready for 
operation. In three days he flung a bridge 
1700 6feet long across the Chattahoochie 
River The whole feat was an amazing 
tribute to his genius 

After the war General Dodge was made 


chief engineer of the Union Pacific Railroad 
As engineer, as Congressman, as director of 
the grand railroad construction across the 
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continent, he evinced as much and 
vim as he had when a soldier 
Dodge is extremely modest and very reticent 
but has a force of character and a decision of 
action seldom met with even among great 
soldiers and great railroad men 


genius 
General 


** 


Told After Dinner 


*-* 


An American Duel of Pure Honor 


(>= of the stories that the late James 
Payn liked to tell was about what 


he called an American duel, wherein two 
duellists. with one second, met within doors 
and drew lots to decide which of them 


should shoot himself 


A. was the unlucky man, and without a 
word he retired into the next apartment to 
carry out the purpose of self-destruction 

B. and the second, both very much moved 
by the tragedy of the situation, remained in 
listening attitudes. At last the pistol was 
heard, and they were shuddering with 


emotion and remorse, when suddenly in 
rushed the supposed dead man, triumphantly 
exclaiming Missed, hy Heaven!’’ 


Franklin's Famous Toast 


RANKLIN was dining with a small party 


of distinguished gentlemen, when one 
of them said ‘ Here are three nationalities 
represented; I am French, and my friend 
here is English, and Mr. Franklin is an 


American Let each one propose a toast 


It was agreed to, and the Englishman's 
turn came first He arose, and, in the tone 
of a Briton bold, said Here's to Great 


Britain, the sun that gives light to all nations 


of the earth 

The Frenchman was rather taken back at 
this, but he proposed Here's to France, 
the moon whose magic rays move the tides 
of the world 

Franklin then arose, with an air of quaint 
modesty, and said Here’s to our be 
loved George Washington, the Joshua of 
America, who commanded the sun and moon 
to stand still—and they obeyed 


. 


How a Wit Was Silenced 


A FTRAVELING showman was recently 
holding forth on a certain village fair 
ground, when a party of young fellows 
gathered round with the evident intention of 
raising a laugh at the showman’s expense 

The man was inviting the general public 
inside and see the wondrous wild 
Tartary 


There’s no deception 


to step 
horse of 
ladies and gentle 
men he was saying with this hanimal 
Mazeppa would have stood no earthly chance 


E’s simply unrideable. Yer can’t stick on 
‘im. Before I met this hanimal, ladies an’ 
gentlemen, I used to fancy that I could ride 
a bit But, bless yer, ’e’s a knock-out If 
there's a gentleman within the sound o' my 
voce Ss can stop on his back for thirty 


can have the horse for his trouble 
shakes me 


seconds ‘e 
I've had years o’ 
off inside ten seconds 

Why don't you 
demanded one of the 
tried that, too, my 
immediate response, ‘* but 
ain't quite so big as thine! 


practice, an c 
get inside of him? 
witty young fellows 
lad,’’ was the 
his mouth 


I've 
you see 


Trying to Locate His Loss 


WEATHER-BEATEN member of the 
tired fraternity, who had lost a leg and 


had it replaced by a wooden substitute, 
stumped his way up the main street of a 
Lanarkshire village the other day, and 


paused at the door of the first likely looking 
Knocking at the door, which was 
opened by a brisk, business-like housewife 
the man began his stereotyped whine 

mum, I 
could 


dwelling 


lost my leg 


another word 


If ye ple ise 
And before he unfold 
of his tale the sharp retort came 
Aweel, ye didna lose it here! 

And bang went the door in his face 


Christening a Little Salt 


HUMOROUS incident 

church at a seaport 
Jack-tar played a prominent part 
the 


holding a 


lately in 
which a 
He could 
main brace 


baby he 


occurred 
town in 
splice 


box the compass or 


but when it came t was 
not an expert 
At the baptism of his 


receiving his 


after 
took 


first-born 


injunctions, he gingerly 


hold of the struggling infantile specimen 
of manhood, who kicked and squirmed 
and wriggled until 
among linen and 
flounces he com 


pletely lost his bear 
The ceremony 





ings 
came to a full stop 
while the congrega 
tion tittered, until 
his mate called out 
to him from a pew 
near by 

“Upend it, Jack; 


upend it; its head’s 
below hatches.’’ 


DICKINSON 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


HE sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home ; 


'Tis summer, the darkies are gay ; 


The corn top 's ripe and the meadow 's in the bloom, 


While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright, 


By'n-by hard times comes a knockin’ at the door— 


Then my old Kentucky home, good-night ! 


CHORUS 


Weep no more, my lady; oh, weep no more to-day 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 


For my old Kentucky home, far away 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 


On the meadow, the hill, and the shore ; 


They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 


On the bench by the old cabin door 
The day goes by like a shadow o'er the heart, 
With sorrow, where all was delight; 


The time has come when the darkies have to part, 


Then my old Kentucky home, good-night ! 


The head must bow, and the back will have to bend, 


Wherever the darkey may go; 

A few more days, and the trouble all will end, 
In the field where the sugar-canes grow ; 

A few more days for to tote the weary load, 
No matter, ‘twill never be light, 

4 few more days till we totter on the road, 
Phen my old Kentucky home, good-night! 


“ee 
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OLD BLACK JOE 


( cape are the days when my heart was 
young and gay, 
Gone are my friends from the cotton fields 


away, 
Gone from the earth to a better land I know, 
I hear their gentle voices calling, Old 


Black Joe 
CHorRvus 


I'm coming, I'm coming, for my head is 
bending low 

I hear those gentle voices calling, ‘‘ Old 
Black Joe . 


Why do I weep when my heart should feel 
no pain? 

Why do I sigh that my friends come not 
again? 

Grieving for forms now departed long ago 

I hear their gentle voices calling Old 
Black Joe ded 


Where are the hearts once so happy and so 
free? 

The children so dear, that I held upon my 
knee? 

Gone to the shore where my soul has long'd 
to go, 

I hear their gentle voices calling, ‘‘ Old 
Black Joe.’’ 
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OLD FOLKS AT HOME MASSA'S IN DE 
W*yY down upon de Swanee Ribber, COLD, COLD CROUND 
Far, far away, 


, OUND the meadows am a ringin 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, R Md 


; De dark s mournful song 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay While de m hie rt is lam on A , 
©c ae << , ‘ i f 
All up and down de whole creation K BiB, 


Happy as de day am lon 
Sadly I roam, PI K 


Still longing for de old plantation, Where de ivy am a-creeping 


O'e » grassy mot 
And for de old folks at home er the grassy mound, 
Dere old Massa am a-sleeping, 


Cuorvus Sleeping in the cold, cold ground, 


CHORUS 
All de world am sad and dreary, 


Ebery where I roam 
Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home 


Down in the cornfield 
Hear dat mournful sound; 

All de darkies am a weeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground. 


All round de little farm I wander'd 
When I was young 

Den many happy days I squander'd 
Many de songs I sung 

When I was playing wid my brudder 
Happy was I; 

Oh, take me to my kind old mudder 
Dere let me live and die 


When de autumn leaves were falling, 
When de days were cold 

T'was hard to hear old Massa calling, 
Cayse he was so weak and old 

Now, de orange tree am blooming 
On de sandy shore 

Now, de summer days am coming, 
Massa nebber calls no more 

One little hut among de bushes, Massa make de darkies love him, 
One dat I love, 

Still sadly to my mem'ry rushes, 
No matter where I rove 

When will I see de bees a-humming 
All round de comb? 

When will I hear de banjo tumming, 
Down in my good old home? Pickin’ on de old banjo 


Cayse he was so kind 
Now, they sadly weep above him, 
Mourning cayse he leave dem behind 
I cannot work before to-morrow, 
Cayse de tear-drop flow, 
I try to drive away my sorrow 


ee © e+ @ @ 


THE AUTHOR OF PLANTATION MELODIES 


TEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER was born in Pittsburg, July 4,1826. He was a musi 


i. cian almost from his cradle, and at the age of seven had mastered the flageolet 
without a teacher Every instrument in its turn gave up its sweetness to his touch, but 
he never cared to become a distinguished performer lo compose the words and music 


of a song was his chief delight through boyhood He wrote the words first, then hummed 
them over and over, until he found notes that would express them properly 
His first published song appeared in 1842, and its success impelled him to give up 


business and devote himself to composition Mr. Foster had a wide range of culture, 
was a great reader, proficient in French and German, and was something of a painter 
It has been said that Foster received $15,000 for Old Folks at Home This is incorrect, 


but it is a fact that one publishing house paid him nearly $20,000 for those of his com 
positions which were issued by them 

His songs have been translated into most European and some Asiatic languages 
His last years were spent in New York City, where the most familiar sound was a 
strainof his own music and the least familiar sight a face that he knew He became 
somewhat improvident, and would sell for a few dollars asong that brought a large sum 
to its purchaser. He died in a hospital to which he had been carried from the hotel in 
the Bowery, July 18, 1564 

Of Old Dog Tray 125,000 copies were sold in eighteen months My Old Kentucky 
Home was the twentieth of Mr. Foster’s plantation melodies, and it is probable that to 
this song is due the rise of the Christy Minstrels from the low position usually occu 
pied by such troupes to something like that of a respectable concert-room 

Foster got his idea of writing his so-called Negro Melodies from listening to the 
absurdities then in vogue with the burnt-cork gentry He walked home after one of their 
concerts in Baltimore with the banjo strings ringing in his ears, and before he slept he 
had composed the ridiculous words and taking air called Camptown Races. He passed 
from one finer tone to another until he reached the perfection of simple pathos in My 
Old Kentucky Home, The music was in every instance his own 

Though Stephen Foster is not generally credited with the authorship of his best 
known songs, 400,000 copies were sold of Swanee Ribber, the correct title of which is 
Old Folks at Home, and P. P. Christy, of minstrel fame, paid $400 for the mere privilege 
of having his name printed upon a single edition as the author and composer 
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XLII 


NELLY WAS A LADY 


D‘ IWN on ce Mississippi floating, 

Long time I trabble on de way, 
All night de cotton. wood a-toting, 
Sing for my true-lub all de day 


CHORUS 
Nelly was a lady, last night she died, 
Toll de bell for lubly Nell, 
My dark Virginny bride 


Now I'm unhappy, and I'm weeping, 
Can't tote de cotton-wood no more; 
Last night, while Nelly was a-steeping, 
Death came a-knockin' at de door 


When I saw my Nelly in de morning, 
Smile till she open'd up her eyes, 
Seem'd like de light ob day a-dawning, 
Jist ‘fore de sun begin to rise 


Close by de margin ob de water, 
Whar de lone weeping willow grows, 
Dar lib'’d Virginny’s lubly daughter; 
Dar she in death may find repose 


Down in de meadow, 'mong de clober, 
Walk wid my Nelly by my side; 

Now all dem happy days am ober, 
Farewell, my dark Virginny bride 


XLIV 
ANCELINA BAKER 


AY down on de old plantation—dah's 
where | was born 
I used to beat the whole creation hoein’ in 
de corn 
Oh! den I work and den I sing so happy all 
cle day 
rill Angelina Baker came and stole my heart 
away 
CHORUS 


Angelina Baker! Angelina Baker's gone 
She left me here to weep a tear, and beat 
on de old jawbone 


I've seen my Angelina in de spring-time and 
de fall 

I've seen her in de cornfield, and I’ve seen 
her at de ball 

And ebery time I met her she was smiling 
like de sun 

jut now I’m left to weep a tear cayse 
Angelina's gone 


Angelina am so tall she nebber sees de 
ground 

She hab to take a wellumscope to look down 
on de town 

Angelina likes de boys as far as she can see 
dem 

She used to run old Massa round, to ax him 
for to free dem 


Early in de morning of a lubly summer day 

I ax for Angelina, and dey say “ she's gone 
away 

I don’t know wha to find her, cayse I don’t 
know wha she’s gone, 

She left me here to weep a tear, and beat on 
de old jawbone 
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Quaker City is located the 





ORE jests are aimed at Philadelphia 
than at any other city, and nearly 
all of them turn upon the alleged 
backwardness and sleepiness of the 

town. But the people of the Quaker City 
laugh at them as readily as anybody. They 
can afford .» do so; for, as may easily be 
shown by stating a few undeniable facts, 
Philadelphia is leading, and has always led, 
the rest of the country in a great many 
branches of enterprise and industry 

To say that Philadelphia is a great manu- 
facturing place does not adequately express 
the truth, The city is a veritable Colossus 
of manufactures——and in several branches 
she stands first on this continent, 


*. 


Supplying the World With Carpets 

She is first in the production of carpets, 
for example, and some notion of the amount 
of her output in this line is conveyed by the 
statement that the carpets woven in the 
Quaker metropolis in one year, if laid down 
in a continuous strip one yard wide, would 
stretch from Philadelphia eastward across the 
Atlantic, across Europe, across Asia, and 
across the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco—a 
distance of some 21,000 miles. 

Philadelphia manufactures in a single year 
$100,000,000 worth of textiles, of which some 
what less than one-third is carpets. The 
balance is mainly dress goods, knit goods, 
velvets and upholstery stuffs 


Making Ten Million Hats Every Year 

This city is likewise the greatest hat 
making centre inthe country If all the hats 
turned out here in a twelvemonth were laid 
on a broad space of level ground, placed as 
closely as possible ina single layer, row on 
row, they would cover an area represented 
by a square somewhat over half a mile on a 
side In this connection it should be 
explained that practically no hats of the 
cheaper sorts are produced here; they are all 
of a kind that average $2.50 at retail Most 
of the well-to-do people in the United States 
wear Philadelphia hats, though, as a rule, 
they are not aware of the fact, because hat 
ters in various towns put their own firm 
names in the hats they sell, Of the ten 
million hats produced in the City of Brotherly 
Love each year, almost none are of straw, 
oddly enough, Every year immense numbers 
of hats are shipped from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore and New York 

The number of boots and shoes made in 
Philadelphia in a year is calculated to excite 
astonishment. If they were placed toe to 
heel in a single line they would stretch from 
the Quaker City to Denver, Colorado. This 
city, by the wa;, is the chief importer in this 
country of goat skins, which furnish a choice 
variety of kid footwear for the well-to-do 


. 


The Sugar-Bowl of the Nation 

Philadelphia is the chief centre for the 
production of refined sugar and petroleum 
The quantity of the former article refined 
here in a twelvemonth would furnish every 
man, woman and child in the United States 
with ten pounds of sugar. In earlier times, 
as historians inform us, sugar was the 
greatest of luxuries, and honey, necessarily 
expensive, was the only sweetening known 
to the people of ancient Greece and Rome 
Only fifty years ago sugar was still a luxury, 
but nowadays the poorest folks can afford 
to use as much of it as they wish, The sugar 
turned out in the refined shape from the 
Philadelphia factories in a year will equal in 
weight twenty-five such battle ships as the 
new Maine, just ordered of the Cramps 

Now, as to petroleum, the figures are even 
more surprising If all the barrels full of 
refined coal oi! produced in Philadelphia ina 
year were stood on top of each other in a 
single gigant's stack, they would reach 
eighty-seven times as high as Mount Everest, 
a mountain which is itself six and a half miles 
high. And yet to-day nobody knows what 
petroleum is-—that is to say, from what 
origin it has been derived Its genesis is 
one of the unsolved mysteries of science. 


The Greatest Railroad in the World 

The greatest railroad in existence has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia It controls 
20,000 miles of track, and owns 114,000 cars 
and 2300 locomotives This city has the 
finest and biggest railway terminals in the 
world, and at one of its big stations 60,000 
people arrive and depart daily; 20,000,000 
passengers being handled ina year, In the 





largest factory of locomotives 
on earth, its plant being able 
to produce one such engine 
every day in the year. Its iron horses draw 
trains all over South America, and in some 
parts of Europe 

During the recent conflict many more of 
our soldiers have died of malarial fever than 
from bullets, and it is interesting to note 
that Philadelphia is the greatest producing 
centre of quinine. The industry is mainly 
in the hands of one firm, which built up its 
trade during the Civil War. 

Philadelphia, it might also be noted, is 
the only city where phospherus is manufac 
tured on a commercial scale. The stuff, as 
most people are not aware, is utilized not 
only for matches, but to a considerable extent 
in medicine, as a nerve-tonic, and also for 
making a luminous paint. It is obtained 
from bones, Potassium-cyanide, employed 
largely in the treatment of gold ores, is 
mostly made in Philadelphia 


The Greatest Ship Yard of America 

But the glory of the city is its ship 
building, for it is the first ship-building city 
in America, There has never been a day 
since 1710 when Philadelphia has not been 
in the lead in everything pertaining to naval 
architecture, and, since thé advent of steam, 
in marine engineering The firm of the 
Cramps is the greatest private ship-building 
concern in the world It has built many of 
our proudest fighting vessels, including the 
Iowa, the Massachusetts, the Indiana, the 
New York, the Minneapolis, andthe Columbia, 
and now it has the contract for the construc 
tion of the new 12,500-ton battle-ship, Maine 


A House That Has Made Billions of Dollars 

The total coinage of the Philadelphia mint 
since 1792, when it was first established, near 
the corner of Seventh and 
Market Streets, has been about 
one and a quarter billions of 
dollars. What an enormous 
amount of money this is, is 
better understood when it is 
realized that, in the shape of 
twenty-dollar gold-pieces, 
stacked in a single pile, it 
would reach a height of 
eighty two miles. In the 
form of standard silver dol 
lars, placed side by side ina 
single line, it would reach 
around the world, with nearly 
6000 miles to spare In paper 
dollars, pasted end to end in 
a continuous strip, it would 
completely encircle the earth with a green 
ribbon of cash just about six times 

The Government has mints in several 
other cities, of course, but all the minor coins 

that is, nickels and cents—are turned out 
at the establishment on Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, This is a very important part 
of Uncle Sam's minting business, inasmuch 
as immense numbers of these small pieces 
are lest by the people, and the waste has to 
be supplied, The fate of lost pins was long 
ago explained, inasmuch as they are soon 
destroyed by rust, but nobody has ever been 
able to account for the missing pennies and 
five-cent pieces Apparently, they are of 
such trifling value that people are careless in 
handling them, and they disappear somehow 

During the fiscal year ended June jo, 189%, 
the Philadelphia mint produced 53,871,696 
cents and 19,015,343 nickels, If this number 
of pennies were stacked up in a single pile 
they would reach a height of fifty miles, 
while the nickels thus arranged would make 
a stack twenty-one and a half miles high 

The Troy pound, which is the unit of 
weight in all of Uncle Sam's mints and assay 
offices, is kept in a vault at the establishment 
on Chestnut Street, insulated and preserved 
against oxidation 

It is easy to show, without fear of contra 
diction, that from the very earliest days 
Philadelphia has led in most of the great 
enterprises of the country. A few facts may 
be quoted to prove this assertion 


The First Printing Press in America 

The first printing press in America was set 
up in Philadelphia less than two years after 
William Penn landed on the shores of the 
Delaware. Two years later the first paper 
mill on this continent was built on the banks 
of the Wissahickon, within the present city 
limits. Three years afterward the first copy 
of Magna Charta ever read on American soil 
was printed in Philadelphia 

It was in Philadelphia that the first dai.y 
paper published in America, the Pennsylvania 
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Packet, was born, in1783. The 
first daily evening paper on 
this continent was the 
Philadelphia Gazette, which 
saw the light in 1788. In Philadelphia the 
first American Bible was printed. The oldest 
type foundry in the whole country is located 
in the City of Brotherly Love 


The Birthplace of the Stars and Stripes 
The first American flag was made at No. 
239 Arch Street. In Philadelphia was estab- 
lished the first mint of the United States, by 
Act of Congress in 1792, and our first national 
coins were struck at No. 29 North Seventh 
Street. The first piano was manufactured by 
John Behrent, in Philadelphia, in 1775. The 
mariners’ quadrant was invented, in 1730, by 
Thomas Godfrey, in Germantown. Benjamin 
Franklin founded the first public library in 
America, in 1731, in Philadelphia. The first 
expedition fitted out in North America for 
the purpose of Arctic exploration sailed from 
the city of Philadelphia, March 4, 1753. 

The theory that lightning and electricity 
were one and the same was first demonstrated 
in Philadelphia, by Franklin’s famous kite 
experiments, in 1752. Franklin put up the 
first lightning-rod, on his dwelling-house, at 
the southeast corner of Second and Race 
Streets, in September of the same year. He 
founded, in the Quaker City, the first insti 
tution of science on this continent—the 
American Philosophical Society 


Where the First Steamboat Was Run 
Philadelphians laid the first railroad; and 
John Fitch navigated the first steam vessel, on 
the Delaware River, in July, 1786—many 
years before Robert Fulton's earliest steam 
boat plowed the waters of the Hudson. The 
first steamboat service in the world for 
carrying passengers and freight was estab 
lished on the Delaware in 1790, between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
covering 3000 miles in about 
four months. 

The first medical school in 
the United States was opened 
in Philadelphia in 1752, and 
the first law school was started 
in the Quaker City in 1790 

“ Philadelphia established the 
first hospital in this country 
connected with a university 
The first school of anatomy 
in North America was opened 
by Dr. William Shippen in 
November, 1762 The first 
pleasure grounds on this con 
tinent for the use of the people 
were laid out in Philadelphia 

in 1681, and the first American volunteer fire 

company was organized here in 1736 

rhe first fire insurance company in the 

Colonies was a Philadelphia concern, incor 

porated in 1751, and the first corporate 
banking institution was established here by 
resolution of Congress in 1781—the Bank of 

North America, The first establis'ient 

ever devoted to the reli.f of the sick the 

Pennsylvania hospital—-was in Philadelphia 


The Tea Party That Antecated Boston's 

The deed of that band of patriots who 
threw the tea overboard in Boston Harbor 
has been celebrated in so:rg aud story, but 
some time before that nota: 'e event indig 
nant Philadelphians sent back to England a 
cargo of British tea, and the city authorities 
passed resolutions on the subject, declaring 
that the enforced importation of the herb 
must be resisted. Later, in November, 1773, 
these reso!utions were adopted word for word 
by the authorities of Boston 

> 


Philadelphians That Made History 

From the beginning of the history of this 
country Philadelphians have taken leading 
parts in shaping the affairs and destiny of the 
nation. It was John Barry who, in command 
of the Alliance, fought the entire British 
squadron, and saved the cargo of specie 
which made the capital of the first chartered 
bank in the United States. It was Nicholas 
Biddle who, on the Randolph, engaged the 
British ship of the line Yarmouth, and 
perished in an explosion, with all his men 
In the war with Tripoli, it was Truxton, in 
the Constellation, who captured La Vengeance 
and L.'Insurgente It was Decatur who 
entered the harbor of Tripoli and destroyed 
the frigate Philadelphia as she lay upon a 
reef. It was Mad Anthony Wayne who 
stormed the heights at Stony Point It was 
Join Cadwalade. who struck the Hessians 
at Trenton anc the British at Princeton 

In the War of the Rebellion, when the 









flood-tide of the civil conflict had entered 
Pennsylvania, it was George G. Meade, of 
Philadelphia, in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, who smote the blow which proved 
the death-stroke of the Confederacy. 

It was John Bartram, a Philadelphian 
whom Linnaeus designated ‘‘the greatest 
naturalist in the world.”’ It was Hare who 
invented the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. It was 
Rittenhouse who constructed the first orrery 
counterfeiting the arrangement of the earth 
and planets and their movements, and who 
first observed the transit of Venus from 
American soil. 

It was Benjamin West who became the 
greatest historical painter of England. It 
was Robert Morris, of the Revolution, who 
carried on his shoulders, like Atlas, the 
great burden of conducting the finances of 
the thirteen colonies through the darkest 
hour of our struggle for independence. In 
1812, it was Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, 
who performed a similar service; and in 
1861 it was Jay Cooke who placed the bonds 
of the United States and made it possible to 
equip the brave boys in biue. 


* 


Where Citizens Have Plenty of Water 

Now, when it comes to miscellaneous facts 
there are a good many very interesting 
things to be said about Philadelphia, For 
example, according to the figures of the 
Government census of 1890, there is no large 
city in the country in which there are not 
more bachelors than spinsters. This refers, 
of course, to males and females over twenty 
one years of age. Philadelphians, however, 
have greater faith in the accuracy of the more 
recent local census made by the police, 
which shows that there are in the city 364,611 
spinsters, against only 342,168 bachelors. 

Every man, woman and child in Philadel 
phia, taking an average, uses 140 gallons ot 
water each day This is about double the 
per capita consumption of New York, which, 
if it means anything, would indicate that the 
people of this city are twice as clean as those 
of the metropolis on Manhattan Island 

Indeed, in the summer time, the water con 
sumption of Philadelphie runs up to 180,000 
ooo gallons per diem rhe Quaker City pays 
more than any other ciiy in the United States 
for maintaining water works, and yet water is 
cheaper here than in any other town, with 
only three or fuur exceptions, costing nine 
dollars a year for tue average dwelling 

* 


The Highest Tower in the United States 

Philadelphia has the most costly city hall 
in the world, $15,000,000 having been spent 
in its construction San Francisco comes 
next, with a city hall that cost $4,900,000, 
and Baltimore third, with a $3,000,000 mu 
nicipal edifice. The tower of the City Hali 
at Broad and Market Streets is higher than 
any steeple or structure on earth erected in 
connection with an edifice—s47 feet It is 
taller than the Great Pyramid by sixty-seven 
feet, than St. Peter's at Rome by ninety-nine 
feet, and is nearly twice as high as the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington 

Philadelphia's world-famed park is unap 
proached on this continent in size and beauty 

that is to say, by parks belonging to cities 
It does not pretend to compete with the 
Yellowstone National Park in respect to 
dimensions Fairmount Park, embracing 
nearly 2800 acres, is unequaled anywhere in 
picturesqueness, embracing, as it does, ona 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world, and 
so much delightful scenery The Zodlogical 
Garden is far ahead of anything of the kind 
founag elsewhere in the United States 

The city has an annual ocean commerce 
in iniports and exports, of $100,000,000 Its 
manufactures are valued at $600,000,000 
annuaily Perhaps it is worth mentioning 
incidentally, that the Government has all of 
the clothing, shoes and tents with which 
it equips the Army made in Philadelphia 
during peace times Only the overflow 
orders since the outbreak of our recent war 
with Spain have gone to other places 


The Paradise of the Workingman 

The City of Brotherly Love has been called 
the paradise of the workingman, because 
rents and living here are so cheap. There 
are comparatively no tenement houses. Each 
family occupies a separate house, which is 
fitted with all the modern conveniences, built 
of brick, with marble trimmings These 
little homes consist of from four to ten rooms 
They are built on we!l-paved streets, and are 
in every respect model homes for men of 
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limited means A great majority of the 
workingmen own these homes, which they 
have purchased by the building association 
plan, which started in Philadelphia, but is 
now in operation in almost every city This 
excellent scheme for saving money and even 
tually investing it in real estate has enabled 
many a workingman of thrifty habits not 
only to own his own home, but to purchase 
houses in. such a way that the rental pays 
for the house within a short time 

There are no such markets anywhere as 
those of Philadelphia, an.. certain produc ts, 
such as butter and chickens, are so famous that 
New York and other cities import them from 
Philadelphia in immense quantities at fancy 
prices. Philadelphia ice cream, pastry and 
bread are celebrated everywhere, not to 
mention the finer grades of candy and cake 
In fact, Philadelphians have the reputation 
of being neater housekeepers, and of knowing 
how to live better, than the people of any 
other city on this continent 

Situated as it is on a neck of land be 
tween the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 
Philadelphia possesses extraordinary water 
facilities. The former stream affords one of 
the best and safest harbors in the world. It 
is so deep that .we largest war vessels or 
merchant steamships aa come up to the city 
docks at any time Tae city hr ar.ver front 
twenty miles long, and five miles ct contin- 
uous wharves stretch along her shores 


The Greatest Commercial Museum 

The Philadelphia Museums are the most 
remarkable institution of their kind in exist 
ence. They occupy the whole of an 
immense building, which contains an assem 
blage of the natural and manufactured prod 
ucts of all the countries in the world To 
this vast collection every city in the United 
States has contributed. The purpose of the 
institution is to stimulate commerce, and a 
manufacturer from anywhere, who chooses to 
visit it can find out off-hand just where any 
article can be bought best and cheapest, and 
where there is demand for what he produces 

Samples of manufactures of every con 
ceivable kind, from all parts of the earth, are 
on exhibition, and natural products as well, 
even to such minor curiosities as silk spun 
by tiny Mexican moths about the size of 
clothes moths, cloth of pine-needles, cottons 
from Brazil that are produced by Nature in 
various colors instead of white, like ours; 
vegetable sponges from Mexico, butter from 
the cow tree of Venezuela, which has a sap 
like milk; tanned skins of snakes from Costa 
Rica, ropes of human hair from Africa, neck 
laces of snake-bones and monkey vertebrae 
from the Dark Continent, rice bread and bean 
bread from Japan, and lumps of the Mexican 
tree-gum, which furnishes the raw material 
for all the chewing-gum made in the United 
States, the process of its manufacture for 
market consisting simply in adding flavoring 
substances 

The Philadelphia Textile School has no 
rival, great or small, on this side of the 
Atlantic. It was established in 1884, and 
forms one department cf the great School of 
Industrial Art Its business is to train stu 
dents to a practical knowledge of textile 
industries, and its curriculum’ includes 
courses in chemistry, dyeing, weaving, 
carding and spinning, sketching, designing, 
and color harmony 

The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is 
the oldest institution of its kind in the United 
States, occupying the largest building in the 
world devoted solely to instruction in the 
business of the apothecary. The buildings of 
the University of Pennsylvania are the 
biggest and handsomest college buildings in 
the country. Girard College is the only 
college in the world to which clergymen are 
not admitted, this having been a special con 
dition of the will of its founder. 
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The Church Where Washington Worshiped 

The most interesting old church in the 
United States is Christ Church, on Second 
Street, above Market. It stands to-day just 
as it was when finished in 1753 Above the 
street front of the edifice was formerly a bust 
of George III, with a crown, but these 
memorials of Royalty were taken down 
during the Revolution The tower contains 
a chime which was sent over from England 
in 1755. Washington worshiped in this 
church, and Franklin and his wife, Deborah, 
are buried there. 

The traction system of Philadelphia is the 
most wonderful in the world. But these are 
only some of the points for which the City of 
Brotherly Love 
is remarkable 
There are enough 
of them to fill 
a big book 
Taking merely 
the facts here 
given, however, 
it is obvious that 
the ancient joke 
about the back 
wardness of 
Philadelphia 
may be relegated 
to the exclusive 
use of the min 
strel comedian 


BIDDLE 


Evrror's Nore—The writer desires to acknow!- 
edge indebtedness to Hampton L. Carson, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, for some of his most valuable material 
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The World's Great Apple Problem 


ROBABLY our great ancestor, Adam, littl 
thought of the trouble he would cause 

posterity by eating an appl But now the 

question as to how many apples he really did 

eat is a new difficulty 
How many apples did Adam and Eve eat? 

Was ‘t one, or was it millions? When the 

subject was first mooted, the editor very 

naturally replied, ‘‘ Why, one, of course.’ 
‘* No,’’ said the assistant edi 

tor, ‘' Eve ate one, and Adam ate 

one, too, that’s hy 
Then the sub-editor passed 

along a slip of paper, on which 

was written, '‘ Eve 8: and Adam 

81, making Fis % 162." 
But the poet, who is a man of 

imagination, capped this with 

“ Eve 81 and Adam 812 593."" 
Then the publisher tried his 

hand, and his contribution was, 

‘Eve 8142 see how it tasted, 

and Adam 812, equals . . 954.”"’ 
But his assistant beat the pub 

lisher, asserting that, ‘‘ Eve 8142 

see how it tasted, and Adam 

8142 keep her company 16,284 
The poet, who dislikes being 

surpassed as much as he hates 

barbers, came up to the scratch 

again with, ‘‘ Eve 8142 see how 

it tasted, and Adam 81,242 keep 

her company . 89, 384 
Then the humorist, who had 

been listening quietly, handed 

in his contribution, ‘‘ Eve 8142 

see how it tasted, and Adam 

8,124,210-der a husband was he 

to see her eat alone, equals 8,132, 352."’ 
There the matter rests for the present, 

and we are very thankful it does rest 


x 
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Bismarck’s Favorite Number 


URING all his life, Prince Bismarck had 
the greatest veneration for the number 
three. He served three masters, fought in 
three wars which he brought about, signed 
three treaties of peace, arranged the meet 
ing of the three Emperors, and established 
the Triple Alliance 
He had three horses killed under him 
during the Franco-Prussian War; he had 
three names, Bismarck, Schonhausen and 
Laurenberg, and three titles, Count, Prince 
and Duke The armorial bearings of his 
family were a clover leaf and three oak 
leaves, and the motto of the Vidames of 
Halberstadt, from whom he was descended 


is ‘‘JIn Tvrinitate vrobur’’ ‘Strength in 
Trinity.’ 
He had three children—Herbert, William 


and Marie; and, finally, three political 
parties were ranged under his domination 
the Conservatives, the National Liberals and 
the Ultramontanes 

All the caricatures of Bismarck, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere, represented him with 
three hairs upon the top of his bald head 


The Women Great Men Marry 


YRON married Miss Millbank to get 
money to pay his depts. It turned out 

a bad shift 

Robert Burns married a farm girl, with 
whom he fell in love while they worked 
together in the plow-field 

Milton married the daughter of a country 
squire He was an austere reclus« while 
she was a rosy, romping country lass that 
could not endure the restraint imposed upon 
her; so they separated Subsequently, how 
ever, she returned, and they lived tolerably 
happy together 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only examples in the 
long life of English monarchs wherein sincere 
affection existed 

Shakespeare loved and wedded a farmer's 
daughter 

Washington married a woman with two 
children. It is enough to say that she was 
worthy of him, and they lived as married 
folks should—in perfect harmony 

John Adams married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. Her father objected 
on account of John’s being a lawyer—he had 
a bad opinion of the morals of the profession 

John Howard, the great philanthropist, 
married his nurse She was altogether 
beneath him in social life and intellectual 
capacity, and besides this was fifty-two years 
old, while he was twenty-five He would 
not take ‘‘ No’’ for an answer, and they were 


married and lived happily together until she 
died, which occurred two years afterward 

Peter the Great, of Russia, married a 
peasant girl She made an excellent wife 
and a sagacious Empress 

Humboldt married a poor girl because he 
loved her. Of course, they were happy 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the English states 
man and novelist, married a girl much his 
inferior in position, and got a shrew for a 
wife. Of course, he was unhappy 


An Experience With a Harmless Rattler 


- HEY say a man takes his life in his 
hands who sleeps on the ground in 

Arizona,’’ said a young civil engineer, the 
other day, to a reporter of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, ‘‘ because there are so 
many snakes there But, unfortunately, men 
of our profession cannot always choose their 
sleeping place 

‘*T was working on a job down there a 
while ago with another fellow, and one night 
we were obliged to lie down upon no better 
bed than our overcoats, stretched on the 
ground. We were too tired to be nervous, and 
slept soundly until after midnight, when my 
companion sprang up suddenly, waking me 
with a nervous start 

‘** What's the matter?’ I asked sleepily 

*** There’s a rattler here 

**T listened and heard nothing 

“*1 don’t hear him,’ I said 
you've had a nightmare.’ So we settled 
down again and composed ourselves for fin 
ishing our night's rest In a few minutes 
my friend leaped to his feet once more 


* Guess 





— 





JOSH 


There's a rattler here, sure'’s fate, and 
you'd better get up 1 believe he's under 
my overcoat he exclaimed 

It was queer that I couldn't hear it if it 
Was 80 neat I cautiously extended my hand 
feeling along the ground Yes, | know it 
was a foolish Ui ng to do, but we don't always 
stopto think. Suddenly I burst out laughing 

**Ves,' I said teasingly, ‘there is surely 
a rattler here, in your 
pocket, too, You tell your 
sweetheart not to write you 
letters on such stiff paper 

“We slept soundly for 
the rest of the night, but 
often since then I have 
guyed him unmercifully 
CADWALADER about his ‘ rattler.’ ”’ 





The Highest Cross in the World 


(“sosees are placed ‘n all sorts of posi 
tions, but the monster structure that 
has recently been erected on the peak of the 
highest of the Hartz Mountains can certainly 
claim to be the highest cross in the world 
Asa matter of fact, the cross is a tower, and 
has been built more for the purpose of sight 
seeing than anything else The tower 
stands on the Josephshaehe Mountain, and 
commands a magnificent view 

The mountain itself is 1731 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the cross-tower is 120 
feet high The colossal structure rests on a 
quadrangle, shaped into an immense hall, 
to hold s00 people. A stairway of 200 steps 
leads to the top, and a hydraulic elevator 
will soon make travel upward easier 


WISDOM OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


ssaen 
TF 
BILLINGS’ 


DEFINITIONS 


ONTENTMENT is a kind of moral 
laziness; if there weren't any 
thing but contentment in. this 
world, man wouldn't be any more 

of a success than an angleworm is 


Silence is a still noise 

Bashfulness is ignorance afraid 

Sarcasm is an undertaker in tears 

Conscience is our private secretary 

Poverty is the step- mother of genius 

Economy is a first mortgage on wealth 

An aristocrat isa democrat with his pockets 
filled 

Fastidiousness is merely the ignorance of 
propriety 

Honest men are scarce, and are a 
going to be scarcer 

Prudery is nothing more than 
coquetry gone to seed 

Pleasure is tike a hornet-—gen 
erally ends witt. a sting 

Hope is a hen that lavs more eggs 
than she can hatch cut 

Success is a coquett ind a bash 
ful lover never wins her 

Gallantry may pussibly be defined as the 
politeness of flattery 

Flattery is like Cok ere water to be 
smelt of, not swallowed 

Bliss is happiness boiling over and running 
down both sides of the pot 

The clam is a bulbous plant and resides on 
the under side of the water 

Conceited pe ople are like eggs —too full of 
themselves to hold anything els 

The cross man goes through life like a 
sore - headed dog followed by flies 

Laughing is the sensation of feeling good 
all over and showing it in one spot 

A “gentleman about town” is one who 
pays cash for everything except his debts 


Rumor is like a swarm of bees-—the more 
you fight them the less you get rid of them 





Marriage is an altar on which man lays his 
pocketbook and woman her love letters 


Honesty is like money; you have got to 
work hard to get it, and then work harder to 
keep it 

Ceenuine praise consists is naming a man's 
faults to his face and his good qualities to 
his back 

Anxiety is milking a kicking heifer with 
one hand and holding her by the tail with 
the other 

Incredulity is the wisdom of a fool; it is 
only a wise man who can afford to be 
credulous 

Envy is an insult toa man's good sense, 
for envy ia the pain we feel at the excellen 
cies of others 


The positive man bets his last 
dollar on a card and loses, and 
then tells you he knew he shouldn't 
win 

Envy is a disease original with 
Cain, but which his brother Abel 
caught, and died suddenly of 


The monkey is a human being, 
a little undersized, covered with 


WILLING hair, hitched to a tail, and filled 


with the devil 


Curiosity is the germ of all enterprise 
men dig for woodchucks more for curiosity 
than they in soodchucks 


The intervy ewer is a heman ostrich, feed 
ing on anything he n find, and digesting 
easily anything he can swallow 


Fortune is the aggregate of possibilities—a 
goddess whom cowards court by stealth, but 
whom brave men take by storm 


Kiss-—-The only way to define a kiss is to 
take one and then sit down, al! alone, out of 
the draught, and smack your lips 


Friendship is like qarthenware—if it is 
broken it can be mended; but love is like a 
mirror—once broken, that ends it 


Adversity is a poultice which reduces our 
vanity and strengthens our virtue-—-even a 
boy never feels half so good as when he has 
just been spanked and set away to cool 








David Harum, by 
Edward Noyes 
Westcott David 
Harum is not ‘‘ the great 
American novel,’’ as 
some over-enthusiastix 
reviewers have hailed 
it, but it is a good 
American novel—an unusually 
good one 
Properly speaking, it is a 
study rather than a story—a 
study of a hard-fisted, warm-hearted old 
country banker, who has a soul above lending 
money at six percent., and who knows every 
hole through which one can dodge in and 
out among the usury laws 

David knows three things—country bank 
ing, horse-trading and human nature His 
shrewdness and quaintness permeate every 
line of his conversation, and occasionally 
erystalize into such homely epigrams 
** Ev'ry hoss c’n do a thing better 'n’ spryer if 
he’s ben broke to it as a colt.’”’ 

‘A reasonable amount of fleas is good for 
a dog—they keep him f'um broodin’ on bein’ 
a dog.’’ 

“The's as much human nature in 
folks as the’ is in others, if not more.’ 

‘Do unto the other feller the way 
like to do unto you, an’ do it fust 

‘It's a good sight easier to git a fish-hook 
in 'n ‘tis to git it out.’’ 

The reader can see from this that 
Westcott had a good deal of trouble with his 
dialect, but despite its unnecessary exagger 
it is not a hard dialect to read 


as, 


some 


he'd 


Mr 


ation, 
. 


So cleverly, yet so naturally, is David's 
unique personality shown to us, that it takes 
some time to discover whether he is the 
“hard, graspin’, schemin’ man’’ he is 
reputed to be, or whether there is the leaven 
of kindness in him. But on Christmas Day, 
wher te tirtis Over té the Widow Cullom the 
interest compounded during half a century on 
a dime which her husband had lent him once 
at the circus, and tells the story of that circus, 
he wins our undivided. sympathy 

The story which serves as a background for 
this study has to do with a young New York 
man, whose father left him comparatively 
poor, and who comes to Homeville as 
David's cashier, wins his esteem, and a 
pretty girl in the last chapter. Aside from 
its unfolding in the first part of the book, 
where it drags somewhat, this story interferes 
with the main business of the book as little as 
need be—-which is, perhaps, the best thing that 
can be said of it 

David Harum was written during 
author's last sickness; for he died in March 
But in it there is no sign of failing power, no 
lack of virility. Mr. Westcott knew his type 
and his color from the associations of a life 
time, and he has added a new and distinctive 
figure to American literature. (Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. ) 
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Good Americans, by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
There is a vein of irony in Mrs. Harrison's 
composition which crops out in the title of 
her latest book. Her good Americans are 
New Yorkers, as much as they are anything, 
and most of them are of that class who make 
a fortune simply by being born into the 
world. For, accepting the old French 
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for this book at least 
md Amer 


definition, which seems 
to be Mrs. Harrison's, gx 
plenty of money and spend it in Europe 
if they haunt the Bois de 
after death 

Peter Davenant 
exception to all this 
and all the commonplaces of 
demand that rising young 
So Peter is But 
bars are let down for him 
into the 


icans have 


even 
no longer 
the present ( s the 
for he is a rising young 
iawyer fiction 
lawyers be 
the 


and he is 


poor 
the 
invited 


poor none less 


sacred inclosure of yg <i society 
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falls in love 
Vere of 
American 


meets and instantly 
the Vere ck 
blue- blooded 
reciprocates 
but 


good 


There he 
with 


of our 


Sybil Gwynne, one 
haughty 
and she as promptly 
fortune of her rich aunt 
him, and then, like 
Americans, they proceed to. travel—in 
Europe, of course—and to be unhappy 
Their trip gives the author a chance to snarl 
up, and finally to unsnarl, their affairs, and 
to describe much scenery 

Good Americans is interesting, but it is not 
a stéry which will make its readers turn back 
the hands of the clock if they find themselves 
in the middle of it at bedtime. (The 
Century Company, New York. ) 


families 
It costs her the 


she marries 


I1—Mistress Nancy Molesworth 
By Joseph Hocking 


The Hero.—I held my lead high, and rode 
the best horse in the field I was care 
ful, too, to be well dressed, and I prid« d 
myself that, in spite of my poverty, I was 
inferior to none. I was young, regarded 
as handsome, stood over six feet in my 
stockings, and was well set up 


She but little than 
twenty years of age, and in the moon 
light looked younger. As far as I could 
judge, her hair was of chestnut hue, and 
it flashed brightly even in the night light 
Her face appeared very pale, and het 
eyes shone as if she were much excited; 
but she was a very beautiful maid. She 
was not of the timid, shrinking kind 
which some men love, but stood up 
before me bravely, for the which even 
then I was glad. Nor was she little and 
weak; rather, she was taller than most 
women, and shaped with much beauty 


How it Began.—And I was there—behind the 


battlements of the home of the Killigrews 
for the presence of two 


Heroine. was more 


alone, 
women 

“*’'Tis he,’’ I heard a voice say, which 
I recognized as that of Amelia Lanteglos 
And then I the other maid, whose 
face was partly hidden, turn toward me 

‘* Be not afraid,’’ I said as gently as I 
could; for though I had little to do with 
them, I loved not to frighten women 

** What would you, sir?’’ said a voice 
low and sweet ‘* Amelia, my serving 
maid, hath persuaded me to come here 
to-night. It is against my better judg 
ment I have come, but then she 
stopped, as though she knew not how to 
finish what she had begun to say. 


How it Ended.—‘‘ Mistress Nancy 
She turned herself around quickly, and 

I saw her eyes gleam with the fires of 
hatred and anger. Her face was pale 
and hard, her whole body was rigid; but 

as her eyes caught mine, a change came 
over her as quick as a flash of light. In 

a second her eyes became soft and 
humid, her hands became unclenched, 


save 


saw 
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her form lost its rigidity, and a rosy flush 
mantied her face It was as though a 
cold, cruel night in January had changed 
to a smiling June morning to 

Her lips parted to spe ak, but 
uttered but that word opened 
the gates of Heaven to me 

Roger! 

It was a cry of 
relief, of untold joy 

I opened my arms 


His 
lieutenant, 
Grant, whom 
Lincoln, with 
quic k 
sympathy un 
derstood 


great 


his 


and 
appreciated 
the full 
she only was as un 


one word like him as 
could be 
Grave re 
and 


what 


surprise, of infinite served 
silent 

1 could not help he 
that not been thor 

love I oughly un 

arms still derstood to this day 


history 


was has 


doing so, and I am sure she saw my PENN 
eyes burned with the 
took two steps toward her, my 
Nancy I said 
came toward me and fel! 
The Doubleday & 


York 


fires of 
though what he did is 
schoolboy 

Many sides of 
shows for the first time to 
industry patience, he 
delved and hunted for every authentic 
which would help us understand him. He 
shows us the youth, plodding, industrious, 
conscientious, but discouraged; the soldier 
successful after he had passed the years 
when first success comes knocking; the states 
man, puzzled, bewildered, blundering some 
times, but striving honestly to do the right 
things; the ex-President, the victim of over 
confidence, a loyal, if not too discriminating, 
friend; and lastly—-that most patheti 
chapter in American history—the betrayed 
and broken old man, fighting his brave fight 
against calumny and death 

Mr. Garland is candid, truthful, and 
impartial He does not idealize his hero; he 
tries to present him as he was, the real man 
with all his strength, all his weakness He 
has done a good thing, and done it well 
(The Doubleday & McClure Co., New York.) 
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Moran of the Lady Letty, by Frank Morris 
After the author's engagingly frank statement 
in his opening paragraph that ‘‘ this is to be 
a story of a battle, at least one murder, and 
several sudden deaths,’’ the nervous reader 
feels inclined to caution the Ross 
Wilbur, to be careful, when he that 
gentleman entering a low groggery the 
San Francisco water front 

But Ross is not careful—a hero can’t be 
in the opening chapters of a story of adven 
ture sudden death,”’ 
our fears for him are partially realized. He 
is * shanghaied,”’ after having been 
drugged, and wakes to find the schooner and 
the under way On the voyage, the 
bark Lady Letty, deserted by her crew is 
sighted, with Moran, the dead Captain's 
daughter, in sole charge 

With this Norse Amazon 
love, and the ends 
exciting adventures, with the promised 
murder Mr. Norris written a lively 
little book at least, and one that will keep 
its readers interested to the last page 
(Published by the Doubleday & McClure 
Company, New York. ) 
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Familiar Talks About Authors 


Mr 
story, 


Wilbur falls in 
story after a series of 
STEPHEN CRANE has completed a new 
called The Monster 
The scene is laid in an American village 
The story centres round a negro who, in 
endeavoring to save the child of his master in 
is disfigured and becomes an imbecile 


has 
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Ulysses S. Grant: His Life and Character, by 
Hamlin Garland.—Anecdote has come to 
play a « uriously important part in modern wrote asking for some programs, photographs, 
biography And this is not solely because etc and received a reply from the manager 
we have grown less serious minded than our ‘ ee 
: sit tegipe ee vhs ath "amin of the theatre that he was much shocked at 
, oe he ,> gin reo . de **4 ~~ a the receipt of this letter, for he, in common 
are y . “tio g . 7 am " 
sities v4 . € “ shat _ as with many other citizens of the dead Empire, 
spse y fo Ss 
I 1% had for months believed that the creator of 
But to appreciate properly what a man has She was dead. Mr. Haggard wrote again 
done, we must understand what he was, and antl begged that ‘ paragr aph might be circu 
- - e — ~~~ — = .- on — ag lated among the newspapers to the effect that 
J é Ss 8 characte : ake : FY 
“em bapa oo Aracter which make Tor he was very much alive and in the best of 
be poe. Hoe be a, bie Wikis tae health. The last heard was that the manager 
. ss , » dergarte : 
athe’ lor edule, Widiiiatlog, maiieg clear, reported that no cette Am; 9 would insert the 
cin Geta Menta Gan Gadi Ghd Gebvead. tt paragraph, that they declined to credit his 
: pelos. adhe r ’ wy statement, and looked upon his request as a 
serves aS a personal interview with a man clever, but unscrupulous, attempt to obtain 
whom otherwise we should only have known advertisements for the ballet 
from the description of a mutual friend : 


IN HUNGARY, a ballet was lately produced 
which was based upon Mr, Rider Haggard’s 
She rhe author, hearing of the production, 





the nation, 


“* good stories ’’ 


Of the President who made 
there are comparatively few 
on record Under the blighting 
that upas tree of his youth, no crop of ane« 

dotes, no matter how promising, could grow 
up. But the President who saved the nation 
had neither time nor inclination to experi 

ment on the orchard with his axe, for there 
were unsplit fence rails and kindling always 
to his hand; and then, too, like other boys, 
perhaps he occasionally lied a little 
Approachable, kindly, companionable, no 
man ever talked an hour with him but came 
away with characteristic anecdote 
And so it is that no man in American history 
is more justly appreciated than Lincoln 
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SINGER National Costume Series 


HOLLAND (Marken) 


The quaint fisher-folk of Marken, two of whom are pictured 
here, are loyal subjects of the recently crowned Queen of the 
Netherlands. They are a simple, sober, industrious 
people, ever struggling to save their flat, marshy ¢ 
island from the encroachments of the sea | 

This island was once a frontier or mark of the 
mainland, but was separated from it by an outburst 
of Nature in the 13th century. The people yet retain 
the style of dress worn at that time. The 
loose, sombre garb of the men, showing no 
linen, is lightened only by silver clasps and 
buckles, which are usually family he irk yoms 
Unlike their countrywomen of the main 
land, who hide their tresses under close- 
fitting caps, the women of the isle allow 
their blond curls to hang about the face. 

Because of the absence of the men on 
the ocean, the daily duties of the women 
fisher-folk cover the whole range of out- 
door and indoor work. Thus the SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE has proved a great 
blessing in their busy lives, and has 
become deservedly popular. 

These machines are furnished for free 
trial; they are sold on instalments or for 
cash, as preferred, and old machines can be exchanged at a fair valuation. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices All Over the Worid 





